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TO MEN AND WOMEN OF ALL AGES—ESPECIALLY THOSE OVER FORTY 


You can only 





be young 





once— 





So be young as long as 


you can! 


Modern science declares that even perpetual youth- 
fulness is by no means an impossibility. It argues 
that ‘old age’ is a disease susceptible to treatment 
like any other disease. 

That is why ‘ PHYLLOSAN’ brand of chlorophyll 
tablets have been so enthusiastically received. 
‘These tablets are helping hundreds of thousands of 
men and women all over the world to ‘Keep on 
Keeping Young.’ 

*‘PHYLLOSAN’ brand tablets are not a patent 
medicine. These tablets are prepared under the 
direction of E. BUERGI, M.D., Professor of 
Medicine at the University of Berne, who has 
devoted a lifetime of research to the problem of 








“The rejuvenating es 
effect of 
‘Phyllosan’ tablets 
is a scientific fact” 


the revitalization and rejuvenation of the human 
organism. 


‘PHYLLOSAN’ brand tablets contain no dele- 
terious chemicals, no strychnine, no quinine, no 
animal extracts, no alcohol. They form no harmful 
habit, are non-constipating, and have no unpleasant 
after-effects. 


If you are ‘ feeling your age,’ if you are run-down, 
depressed, lacking in vital energy, take two of 
these tiny, tasteless tablets three times a day before 
meals. So simple, yet if you take them regularly, 
we believe the results will astonish you. Get the 
5/- size. It contains double quantity and is there- 
fore more economical. 


Start taking 


PHYLLOSAN. 


(brand) 


TABLETS TO-DAY! 


To revitalize your Blood, rejuvenate your Arteries, correct your 





Blood Pressure, fortify your Heart, strengthen your Nerves, and 





increase all your Physical and Vital Forces—irrespective of age! 





Of all Chemists, 3/- and 5/- (double quantity) 


‘Phyllosan’ is the regd. trade mark applied to the brand of chlorophyll tablets prepared under the direction of E. BU ERGI, 


1.D., Professor of Medicine at Berne University. 


No proprietary right is claimed in the method of manufacture. 
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Get this 
Free Book! 


Every man and woman 
should read the book 
entitled “The Most 
Wonderful Substance 
in our World,” which 
describes Dr. Buergi’s 
researches and ex- 
plains the remarkable 
results obtained with 
‘Phyllosan’ brand 
tablets. Ladies are 
particularly requested 
to read page 18, The 
book is Free. Send 
coupon or a Postcard 
at once for your copy. 
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COUPON 


Send to 
FASSETT & 
JOHNSON, Ltd, 
Distributors 





(Dept. 54) 

86 Clerkenwell Road, 
London, E.C.1 
Please send me a free 
copy of the book 
entitled “The Most 
Wonderful Substance 
in our World,” des- 
cribing Dr. Buergi’s 
researches an the 
remarkable results 


obtained with ‘ Phyl- 
losan’ brand tablets. 
PEOEE a ctcksnidiecameduees e 
AGISG snttahithssincnie . 


Write in BLOCK letters. 

Use margin to write in. 

Post unsealed under 
d. stamp. 
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WITNESSES ||" 


THE RIGHT HON. LORD MESTON, K.C.S.L, LL.D, 


* Where in all the long story of man’s endeavour to | 
enlighten and uplift his fellows is there anything com- 
parable to the work of this Society in putting into human 
hands, and in making accessible to human hearts, the 

















CARR'S greatest treasure of the Christian world, our sacred | 
TABLE Word?” 
haga an THE REV. S. M. ZWEMER, D.D. 
i : ‘ : | 
whe ™ “Christ, even though a caricature in the Qur’An, is | 
still a portrait that cannot be hid. The light that was 
ee put under the bushel has burned the bushel; and the 
CARR S| fire that smouldered for centuries is bursting into flame, HE 
CELERY) We are face to face with new tolerations, new mani- | Twi 
| festations of willingness to receive the Gospel message bac 
BISCUITS | across the world of Islam, because of the silent influence | special 
amine of God's Word.” abe 
al 
THE RIGHT REV. THE BISHOP OF WILLESDEN. | § !ic 
“In these great days of discoveries, what we must , ay 
&y daelnneet remember is that we hold the Revelation, and that the | The He 
pees ie cores ee ae ae things that are revealed belong to us and to our children; | P 
and quite new, Corrs CELERY Blecult. and there is no greater trust given to us than that which | 


Only Carr’s can make such a Water Biscuit, 
and CELERY stands unrivalled in a class 
of its own. 

But Carr’s have been making Biscuits for 
more than a hundred years ! 


is handed to us, to see that the Scriptures are available 
for all, so that that which has been revealed may be per- 


q Pare manently given, not simply to us, but to our children.” 


aN BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, ¢ 
oe CLAnG _ 146, resist Victoria Street, —, E.C. 4. | FU 
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The Life-Boat Service Fa rich in the tradition of splendid | 
endeavour and self-sacrifice. { ( 


62,800 lives have been saved—and a call of distress never goes | 
unheeded. } 


MADE ONLY BY 


On Sale in all the Leading Stores 
in the U.S.A. 

Agents: Julius Wile, Sons & Co. 
10 Hubert Street, New York. 
































GOOD | 


Will you play your eeee in maintaining this tradition—so that | 
every S.O.S. shall always be answered? Every year the Life- | 
Boat Service needs 1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each. 


WILL YOU SEND 


oO /- 


TO-DAY ? | 

THE EARL OF HARROWEY, Lr.-Cou. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 

ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, | 

LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, | 

42 Grosvener Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 
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THE ‘STANDARD LIFE 


has declared the Annual 
Compound Bonus of fat Gene 


AD } - Y To CENTRAL AFRICA 
een ieee eee THE BENGUELA RAILWAY 


| and 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE LOBITO BAY 
Write for copy of leaftet “A.C.13” to 
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LONDON ESTABLICHED OUBLIN 
46 QUEEN VICTORIA ST.tc4 1825 59 DAWSON STREET 
15a PALL MALL sw, 


HEAD OFFICE - 3 GEORGE STREET 
EDINBURGH & 




















Street, E.C.2 


in 
ANGOLA, PORTUGUESE WEST AFRICA. 


THE SHORTEST ROUTE TO RHODESIA. 
From Europe and North America. 


If you wish to travel to Central Africa by the shortest 
route apply for free illustrated handbook to The Publicity 
Agent, Yen a Railway Co., Princes House, 95 Gresham 
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PLEASE HELP TO 











which was founded as far 

back as 1851, is the first 

jal. Hospital in London 
for Cancer, and indeed for 
many years it was the only 
Hospital which existed solely 
for the treatment of Cancer 
ad for research into its 
causes and possible cure. 
The Hospital is staffed by 


Ts CANCER HOSPITAL, 


CONQUER 





A Corner of One of the Laboratorics. 


CANCER 











eminent specialists and has to 
its credit a long and honour- 
able record of successful 
work. 

In addition to the aecommo- 
dation for operable cases in 
the early stages of the disease, 
a certain number of beds aré 
provided for advanced cases, 
who are kept comfortable and 
free from pain. 


Please Send a Donation or Subscription 
to the Secretary, 


Che 
Cancer Hospital 


FULHAM ROAD - 


Bankers: Coutts & Co., 440 Strand. Secretary: J. Courtney Buchanan, C.B.E. 


LONDON, S.W.3. 
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TESTING 
TIME 
OF 
QUALITY 
* 








HEN a suit or a coat has 

served you fairly — has 
been cleaned repeatedly and 
still is sound — that is when 
you most appreciate a 
*“ COURTINE ” LINING 
—woven by COURTAULDS. 
Through sheer quality, of 
fabric, dye and finish, these 
guaranteed Linings form the 
“backbone” of smart, nicely- 
fitting and well-preserved cloth- 
ing. Ask your Tailor to use only 


$6 99 


The name 
is on the selvedge. 


GUARANTEED FULLY SHRUNK. 


If any difficulty in obtaining “COURTINE” LININGS, write 


direct to the Manufacturers, COURTAULDS, LTD., 
16 St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London, E.C. ft. 








LL. 








Ps. 
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pleasure and 


EXTRA QUALITY 
’ VIRGINIA 


20 ror 1/4. 
100 0.6/4. 


With or without Cork Tips 


ISSUED GY THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO COMPANY (OP GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND). LTO, 


PLAYER’ 


lO ror 8 
50:0 3/3 


CInstinctivel 


in moments of perplexity 
one reaches fora PLAYER'S 
N°3. The exquisite aroma 
of their superb Virginia 
‘tobacco is at once a source of 


inspiration. 
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Cunard 
Atlanlic Holidays 


Make a great Cunarder your holiday ship this 
year. Take a 6,000 miles return Atlantic trip . 
‘and enjoy endless new thrills. 


See New York, wonder city of 
skyscrapers, Washington, Niagara, 
Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, and 
picturesque Quebec. Special  re- 
turn trips, with 6 days sightseeing 
—New York by ™ Aquitania,” 
“ Berengaria,” and “ Mauretania.” 
Longer tours in Canada and 
United States by rail or motor 
coach. Four - day sun cruises 
from New York to Bermuda. 


NEW REDUCED RATES. 
Tourist from £37-15_ return. 
Third Class: from £28-5 return. 


Apply Cunard Line, London, 
Liverpool, or Cunard agent 
in your district. 
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Choose 


STORY’S CURTAINS 


and 


LOOSE COVERS 


All of them pleasing; many of 
them fascinating; yet quite 
inexpensive. 











Please call or write for Booklet “S§,° 


STORY & Co. LTD., 
49-61 Kensington High 
London, W.8. 


Street, 




















THE MAKING 
OF EUROPE 


An Introduction to the History of 
European Unity. 


By CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 


Demy 8vo. With 16 plates and 4 maps. 
15/- net. 


This Introduction to the History of European 
Unity is not a study of medizval culture in the 
ordinary sense, still less a handbook of his- 
torical facts. It is an essay in social biology, 
covering what is perhaps the most neglected 
of all periods, that from the fourth century to 
the eleventh. A special feature is a very full 
survey of the achievements of Byzantine and 
Islamic culture, 


BOLSHEVISM: 
THEORY AND PRACTICE 
By WALDEMAR GURIAN 

Large Cr. 400 pp. 10/6 net. 


The author sees Bolshevism as essentially 
an anti-religion ; he shows the system in history 
and in action, and discloses the secret of 
Lenin’s genius, which alone made possible its 
apparent success. There are copious quotations 
from Bolshevik documents, including recent 
Russian criticisms of the Five-Year Plan. 


¢.K. CHESTERTON 
Sidelights 


ON NEW LONDON AND 
NEWER YORK 


6/- net. 





Crown 8vo. 







“TI have been very careful in this book to 
indulge in vulgar abuse of the heartiest 


~ 
. 


description.” —G.K.C 
“Admirable, lively and just.”—Spectator, 
“A refreshment and an exhilaration.”—Punch. 
“ Jocund, penetrating, inimitable, unexpected.” 
—Sunday Express. 

Etc., ete, 
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News of the Week 


WO gleams of light in the environing darkness, one 
definite, the other still prospective and contingent, 
are the adoption by the Senate of a Revenue Bill pointing 











to an ostensibly balanced budget in the United 
States and the assent of the Government of that 
country to the British proposal for the summoning 


of an international conference to consider methods to 
stabilize world commodity prices. The American Budget 
is not being balanced in the way President Hoover, who 
made a dramatic personal appearance in the Senate on 
Tuesday, desired, for the Sales Tax he was advocating has 
been rejected. But other imposts yield the required result. 
Whether revenue will in fact equal expenditure depends 
on the realization of many very questionable estimates, 
but even a Budget that merely appears to have balanced 
has a psychological value that means something at this 
juncture. As to the proposed economic conference, 
the outlook is a little obscure. It is not clear what relation 
it- will bear to Lausanne, where among other things 
monetary problems (on whose solution the stability of 
prices depends) are to be discussed. Nothing, moreover, 
could be more disastrous than the convocation of an 
international conference on so vital but controversial 
a question without proper preparation, Geneya is full 


of carefully compiled material on the subject, and it would 
be wise to bring the work of the proposed conference as 
far as possible within the framework of the League, 
if only in order to ensure continuity. The United States 
and Russia have shown themselves perfectly ready to 
go to Geneva for special purposes such as this. 

a * * * 


The Outlook in Germany 


Later information than was available when the 
article on another page on the German situation 


was written throws a rather clearer. light on the 
political outlook. Herr von Papen, whose appointment 
as Chancellor has been hailed with mingled astonishment 
and derision, will attempt to govern with a Cabinet of 
Junkers, soldiers and industrialists, and without the 
Reichstag, in which he could certainly be beaten on a 
division, for Nazis, Socialists and Centre are all against 
him. Herr Hitler is biding his time, and can well 
afford to, for if the Reichstag is dissolved as it must 
be, the coming elections will give him his supreme 
opportunity. The Socialists and the Centre have both 
gone into opposition, and will gain both freedom and 
strength thereby. The new administration seems bound 
to break down on finance and there is no knowing what 
harm it may do to the country’s financial position in 
the meantime. The man to watch is undoubtedly the 
new Minister of Defence, General von Schleicher, who 
is a good deal more than a soldier de carriére. Nationalist 
as the Government is, it does not necessarily share the 
Nazis’ ambition to make Germany as far as_ possible 
self-sufficing commercially. 
* * * * 


France’s New Government 

Both the Radical Socialists (more briefly the Radicals) 
and the Socialists in France have now defined their 
positions, and it is clear that there can be no alliance 
M. Herriot will therefore be left to form 
his party, which 


between them. 


a Cabinet of members of own 


he can easily do, and rely on the support of the 
Socialists in the division-lobby. That is a_ good 
deal less satisfactory, as far as foreign policy: is 
concerned, than a_ strong Government embracing 
both Radicals and Socialists and commanding a 
safe majority over any other probable combination 


in the Chamber. But M. Herriot is in reality a man as 
much of the Centre as of the Left, and there was never 
any very sound basis for a close alliance between him and 
the Socialists, whose published conditions reveal little 
in the nature of concessions to the Radical point of 
view. What matters now is M. Herriot’s programme. 
Events in Germany are calculated to stiffen any French 
Prime Minister of no matter what party, and M. Herriot’s 
character will be judged by his capacity to remain 
reasonable in the face of provocation, and to realize that 
concession is not necessarily weakness. If M. Painlevé 
was in any sense speaking for his Radical colleagues 
at Rouen on Sunday a Herriot administration is ready to 
go much further in the direction of a reparation settlement 
than the Tardieu Ministry woulac, 
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Better than Tariffs 

The Imperial Economic Committee does a useful 
service in pointing out, in the annual report it has 
issued this week, that there can be better bases than 
high tariffs for Empire trade. Tariffs, it is observed 
pertinently, disturb the economic balance whenever 
they are imposed and in most cases increase prices to 
the consumer substantially. The committee therefore 
outlines a scheme for the co-operation of individual 
industries in two or more Empire countries with a 
view to the division of the market in such a way that a 
less developed local industry should supply simpler or 
standard articles and the more highly developed 
industry overseas specialized commodities of the same 
kind. Standard bocts and shoes, or textile goods, for 
example, might be manufactured locally, and those of 
better quality, or of some specialized type, imported 
from overseas, presumably from Great Britain. The 
agreement might, it is suggested, be reinforced (though 
there seems no great need for this) by a tariff on the 
standard article, the more elaborate, which the local 
manufacturer had agreed not to produce, being left 
exempt. The arrangement would need revision from 
time to time as the newer country developed its 
industrial capacity and manufacturers would, of course, 
have to organize themselves to enable agreements to be 
made covering the industry as a whole. There is very 
definitely a constructive idea here which ought to be 
followed up. The cotton delegation that left Lancashire 
for Ottawa on Tuesday might make the first attempt. 

* * ** * 


The Ordinances in India 

The future of the Emergeney Ordinances in India is 
foreshadowed by the steps just taken in Bengal, 
where it was announced on Saturday that the principal 
ordinance applicable to that Presidency was, on its 
expiry, being replaced by another like it, but with the 
important modification that it would be of local rather 
than general application. Three out of its seven pro- 
visions, for example, apply only to the single district 
of Chittagong, which is still gravely disturbed. The 
general Emergency Ordinances, parts of which apply to 
all British India, lapse early next month and there can 
be little doubt that they will be in the main re-enacted, 
for dependence on ordinances makes it next to impossible 
to dispense with ordinances. There is no question of the 
resentment their existence, and in many cases the method 
of their administration, is creating throughout India, 
but that very resentment appears to make their con- 
tinuance essential. There are only two ways of breaking 
that vicious circle. The first, obviously of limited effect, 
is to localize the application of the ordinances 
increasingly. In some whole provinces and in parts of 
others the ordinary law meets all requirements and 
reliance ought to be placed on that alone. The second 
step, far more important, is to press forward the reform 
scheme resolutely and rapidly. India is still awaiting a 
decision from Whitehall on the communal question. 

* * * * 


A Conscript’s Refusal 

The 2.mes has shown a just sense of values in reporting 
in some detail the steps taken at Lille against a French 
schoolmaster who, though he did his term of military 
service, has since changed his views and on grounds of 
conscience declines to undergo the annual “ refresher ” 
course. He has been sentenced to four months’ imprison- 
ment. Such questions as these, involving a collision 
between the claim of the State to service and the claim 
of the individual to freedom, can be discussed in the dis- 
passionate atmosphere of peace as they cannot in the 


———— 


midst of the fever of war. If, as the result of the 
ment Conference, universal military service is 
those countries where it exists the offer of 
non-military service not less arduous in substitutig 
could well be accepted. Meanwhile there are eal 
considerations that compel reflection. If so stirring 
international celebration as the Boy Scouts’ Jamboree 
at Birkenhead two years ago had ended in a pledge— 
surely not inappropriate—that the boys who had shared 
a common life there would never take UP arms agains 
one another, could that have been considered perverted 
and unpatriotic? The whole question must to some 
extent be considered anew in another aspect in the light 
of the League Covenant and the Kellogg Pact. In tha 
connexion the resolution of the last Lambeth (op. 
ference, declaring that the Christian Church in every 
nation should refuse to countenance a war in regard to 
which the Government of that nation has not first af. 
tempted arbitration or conciliation, suggests a yey 
definite potential challenge to the claims of the State. 
More thought is needed in this field yet. 
* x * * 

The General Assembly of the Kirk 

The facile, often distorting, gibes at the Churches as 
showing how Christians love one another by the bitterness 
of their divisions sound a little foolish after the 
first week of the session of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland. Both the Archbishops of the Church 
of England and the Bishop of Edinburgh were received 
with honour. On Friday last the Primate (whose precarious 
health has so far improved as to allow him to renew his 
great activity) spoke in the Assembly on behalf of the in. 
vitation of the Lambeth Conference of 1930 to the Kirk to 
confer upon the way to that fuller unity which Christen. 
dom should manifest to the world. He expressly depre- 
‘ated efforts to reach union by absorption or by sacrifices 
of autonomy to any “ identical system ” of Church govem- 
ment. A motion to confer was passed by a large majority, 
On Monday the Archbishop of York spoke as Chairman of 
the Faith and Order Movement for the Reunion of 
Christianity, and pleaded for the advance towards unity, 
not of our two Churches only, but of all Christian Churches, 
The last Conference of the Movement at Lausanne is to be 
followed by another in 1937, and Archbishop Temple urged 
that the whole Church of Christ should gather together the 
spiritual experience of all communions against secularism. 


Disam, 
relaxed in 
Some form of 


* * * * 


The Snail in the Bottle 

The spectacle of five Law Lords sitting in judgement 
on a dead snail in a ginger-beer bottle has its epic aspect. 
But the question raised—whether a manufacturer of 
food or drink is Uunder legal duty to take reasonable care 
that the article is free from defects likely to cause 
injury to health—is of wide importance. Lord Atkin 
indeed expressed the view that none more important had 
ever occupied their Lordships in their judicial capacity. 
The publie as consumer will be reassured to have an 
affirmative ruling on the point given by the highest 
tribunal in the land, and perhaps a little disconcerted 
that while three Law Lords concurred in that finding 
two others, no doubt on legal grounds peculiar to this 
vase, dissented. A moment’s reflection on the appalling 
consequences capable of accruing from any extensive 
negligence in the manufacture, cooking and service of 
foodstuffs is enough to justify the most rigorous enforce 
ment of responsibility on everyone connected with the 
process, harsh though the legal judgements recorded may 
sometimes be. In this case the lady who beeame ill after 
drinking ginger-beer from the bottle containing the dead 
snail wins her appeal against the ruling of the lower Court 
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ghe Coal Mines Bill F 

nso far as the new Coal Mines Bill prolongs the y }-hour 
jy until the seven Rony promeng countries ratify their 
Geneva agreement for a 74-hour day, the measure averts 
yy imminent crisis. But for the Bill, the Seven-Hour 
{ct would come into force on July 8th, wages would have 
io be reduced, and trouble would result as miners’ wages 
ye already very low. It has also to be noted that Mr. 
Runciman has secured an undertaking from the coal- 
pyners to maintain the present rates of wages for a year. 
put in other respects the Bill pleases no one and does 
jothing to improve the position of a sorely-tried industry. 
{he quota system in principle has many supporters, as 
an initial step towards future agreements with the coun- 
tries that compete with us in the coal trade. But the 
quota in practice has worked badly, and in its present 
form ought not to be given so long a lease of life as five 
years. We can believe the North-country Members who 
sav that red tape in the administration of the quota 
causes orders to be lost, and that uneconomic pits are 
kept at work when they ought to be closed. 

7 * * x # 

Free Trade in Art 

The President of the Royal Academy has asked the 
Import Duties Advisory Committee to recommend that 
yorks of art should be placed on the free list. A few 
years ago it would have seemed incredible that such a 
request would need to be made. And even now, when 
our fiscal policy has been sharply reversed, it is surely 
inconceivable that the request will not at once be granted. 
The American tariff on modern works of art has long been 
regarded by most Englishmen as an extreme instance of 
Protectionist obscurantism. We cannot believe that 
our National Government is now going out merely to 
follow, but to improve upon the American example. Sir 
William Llewellyn drew attention in his letter to the 
importance of London as a centre for the trade in works 
of art of all ages and countries. But he pleaded for free 
trade in art mainly on broad cultural lines, and inciden- 
tally reminded the Committee that many English artists 
do their work abroad. The case against a tariff on 
pictures, sculpture and the like is indeed overwhelming. 
Our artists neither need nor desire Protection. 

* * * * 

The Prince and the Farmers 

There was sound sense in the Prince of Wales’ address 
to the farmers at the Bath and West Show at Yeovil last 
week, Speaking as a farmer, he urged that they must 
rearrange the selling side of their business by combining 
together to form larger and stronger units for the disposal 
of their goods. “The best Derby winner is no match 
for a Rolls-Royce and the contest is just as unequal when 
the single farmer meets the big distributing firm in the 
market.” That is profoundly true, as the dairy farmers 
must know by this time, and as those who rear cattle and 
pigs and poultry are beginning to find out. Parliament 
has shown its anxiety to help the farmers, by relieving 
them of rates on land, by the wheat quota and in other 
ways. But they cannot prosper in the long run unless 


they help themselves. 
* * x 


Pooling Railway Traffic 

Both the railways and the public should benefit by 
schemes for pooling receipts from competitive traffic, 
such as the L.M.S. and the L.N.E.R. have put before the 
Ministry of Transport. The two companies propose, 
roughly, to pool the receipts from traffic for which they 
compete, as in the Scottish services or the cross-country 
services in which other companies are partly concerned. 
It will be possible, for example, for a passenger to go to 
Edinburgh by East Coast and return by the West Coast, 


or the reverse. Joint undertakings like the Cheshire 
Lines will be worked in common and more efficiently. 
Wasteful competition will be eliminated. Clearly, the 
principle is sound and should be adopted and extended. 
It is understood, indeed, that the L.M.S. and the G.W.R. 
are evolving a similar scheme for the traflic to points in 


the West like Bristol. 
* % * * 


History in the Making 

The correspondence columns of the Spectator fulfil 
a useful function this week in enabling an important gap in 
recent political history to be filled. Attention has been 
called by Lord Beaverbrook’s recent book to the events 
attending the transition from the first to the second 
Coalition Government in December, 1916, but it is quite 
clear that the record embodied in that volume is inaccurate 
in various important particulars. It is very necessary 
not only that misleading versions of what happened at 
the height of the crisis should not gain currency, but that 
the true facts should be established on the authority of 
the comparatively few who can speak with personal 
knowledge of them. Many of the chief participants in 
the discussions of those tense five days—Mr. Asquith, 
Mr. Bonar Law, Lord Curzon, Lord Lansdowne, Lord 
Long, Lord Birkenhead, Mr. Edwin Montagu—are no 
longer here, but the letters on a later page from Lord 
Crewe, Lord Buckmaster, Mrs. Edgar Dugdale, Lord 
Balfour’s niece and biographer, and others, throw needed 
light on incidents hitherto obscure. History is thus being 
gradually pieced together. There still one or 
two politicians active at that time able, if they are so 
disposed, to add, substantiate or deny. 

re * * * 

Damming the Zuyder Zee 

The Dutch are past-masters in the art of wresting land 
from the sea. But the enclosure of the Zuyder Ze2 by a 
twenty-mile dam, which was completed last Saturday, 
marks the beginning of their most ambitious scheme of 
land reclamation. It will restore to Holland a long-lost 
area of 550,000 acres, larger than many an English 
county. The project, as daring as it is wise, was sanctioned 
in 1918, and has been actively pursued since 1926, partly 
to provide employment, but mainly to enlarge by a tenth 
the agricultural land on the produce of which Holland 
largely depends for her sustenance and her export trade. 
It is estimated that the scheme will cost over £50,000,000, 
a third of which will be a net financial loss. But when we 
remember the far greater sums expended here in unem- 
ployment relief, for which we have nothing to show, we 
‘annot but think that the Dutch, in adopting this Zuyder 
Zee project, have shown wisdom. There is plenty of 
drowned land in England that might be reclaimed. 

* % * % 


are 


The Derby 
The Derby was won last Wednesday by Mr. Walls’ 
April the Fifth, who, with others, beat the hottest 
favourite since the late Lord Rosebery’s Cicero won. 
This was Orwell, known through his two-year-old career 
as Mr. Singer’s Golden Hair colt by Gainsborough. 
We can only repeat what we wrote last year, that much 
of the pleasure, if not the interest, of the race has again 
been spoilt for real lovers of the thoroughbred and of 
racing by the unhealthy excitement, unhappily exploited 
by the Press, over the Irish so-called “* Hospitals ” 
Sweepstakes. 
* * % * 


Bank Rate 2} per cent., changed from 3 per cent. on 
May 12th, 1982. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
101% ; on Wednesday week, 101)%;; a year ago, 102}. 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 100}; On 
Wednesday week, 100; a year ago, 953. Conversion Loan 
(33 per cent.) was on Wednesday 883; on Wednesday week, 
87}; a year ago, 82}, 
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The Succession 


DOLITICAL convictions must override personal loyal- 

ties, but it is singularly difficult to conceive what 
new political convictions or principles can have shaped 
themselves in the mind of Field-Marshal von Hindenburg 
so definitely as to lead him to withdraw support 
from the man to whom, above all others, he owes his 
election as President of the German Republic less than 
two months ago. The enforced resignation of Dr. Briining 
is a calamity for Europe, for though the Chancellor’s 
position was becoming almost intolerably difficult, as 
a result of Hitlerite pressure and the progressive deterio- 
ration of the economic situation, he was the only man in 
Germany, apart from the President, who inspired confi- 
dence in the capitals of the countries with which Germany 
must negotiate. And Hindenburg himself has been in 
reality an asset mainly in so far as he demonstrated his 
political wisdom by supporting his Chancellor firmly 
through thiek and thin. It was the Hindenburg-Brining 
combination that impressed foreign observers with 
Germany’s capacity to hold together and maintain internal 
order in face of all the dissident forces menacing her. The 
manner in which that combination has been broken 
inevitably necessitates some revision of the estimates set 
on the President’s constancy and sagacity, for there 
seems little doubt that one important factor in his final 
decision was the insidious effect of a few days’ holiday 
among the Junkers of East Prussia. 

Full allowance must be made for the perplexities into 
which an almost impossibly complicated political situation 
and an almost insoluble economic situation must have 
plunged an old soldier unschooled in either politics or 
economics, and it must be remembered that if the 
President has no sympathy with Hitlerism he has little 
more with the Socialists on whom Dr. Briining has had 
to depend throughout for his parliamentary majority. 
The Chancellor has been pressed steadily towards the 
Right, and the President manifestly did not regret the 
pressure. The dissolution of the Nazi storm-troops by 
the Defence Minister, General Groener, followed by a 
refusal to take similar action regarding the Republican 
Reichsbanner foree—on the reasonable ground that the 
former was menacing the authority of the State and the 
latter was not—appears to have been the beginning of 
the end. It led to General Groener’s resignation of the 
Ministry of Defence, and the Chancellor’s own prestige 
suffered sensibly thereby. The final straw was Dr. 
Briining’s request for the President’s signature to a 
decree imposing fresh taxation and providing, in par- 
ticular, for the break-up of insolvent estates in East 
Prussia. Hindenburg, fresh from his stay in that 
province, refused to sign, and a Chancellor undefeated 
in the Reichstag had no course open to him but to hand 
in his resignation to a President who no longer accorded 
him his confidence. 

The new Government under Herr von Papen will be 
judged by its performance. There is no other criterion to 
measure it by, for its probable members are men of 
whom little can be predicted. The incoming Chencellor’s 
appointment is likely to make a curious impression in 
the United States, for he was expelled from that country 
for violation of neutrality and attempted sabotage 
during the War. If the rumoured appointment of 
General von Schleicher to the Defence Ministry is con- 
firmed, it means that the intrigue against General Groener 
has achieved its final success and that an able and highly 
ambitious man has obtained the advancement he desires, 
though his ultimate goal still lies ahead. There is no 
indication that von Papen’s Ministry is anything more 





——— 
— 


to Dr. Bruning 


than a stop-gap affair, though if Hitlerite Support eq 
be secured at some price not impossibly high the tite 
ment may, with the President’s help, remain jn office 
for some weeks. But it has one very nearly insoluble 
problem to grapple with at the outset. Not Lausanne. 
to go there with a blank negative to everything is simp 
enough—but the preparation and adoption of a Budget 
that will balance. President Hindenburg disapprove) 
of Dr. Briining’s proposals for raising money. It will 
be interesting to see to what expedient his SuCCESssop 
will turn. A Ministry of the Right will not throw the 
burden on the well-to-do (so far as there are any), and 
if it throws it on the workers, or docks the unemployed 
of their meagre benefits, the risk of social disturbance 
is great. Dr. Briining has at least saved Germany from 
chaos. That may well prove to be beyond Herr you 
Papen’s capacity, or Hitler’s after him. 

But the world generally, of course, is concerned mainly 
with the effect of the change in Germany on the ret 
of Europe, and on the fortunes of the Lausanne (op. 
ference in particular. For the folly of Presiden 
Hindenburg in deliberately throwing over the one man in 
Germany in whom Europe had confidence at the very 
moment when the formation of a new Government in 
France was in progress and its political colour was still 
undecided there can be no real defence. France, indeed, 
has shown marked restraint in the past few days. Opinion 
in that country has been moving very definitely since 
the election. M. Painlevé, second only to M. Herriot in 
importance in the Radical Party and a possible Prine 
Minister himself, has declared definitely in principle for 
the cancellation of reparations and war-debts, and is 
apparently ready, as part of the settlement, to launch 
a constructive plan of which no details are yet available, 
for the economic rehabilitation of Europe. That is at 
present no more than a personal view, but there js 
evidence that France, which in such matters is in the last 
resort realistic, has largely reconciled herself to the faet 
that her expectation of future receipts on account of 
reparations may be valued at a handful of centimes, 

The danger, of course, is that Germany will send to 
Lausanne a delegation competent to do nothing but 
say “ No ” to every proposal laid before it. That may seem 
to matter little if cancellation is really in prospect. But 
even complete cancellation would have to be on certain 
terms. France, under any Ministry, would refuse, and 
quite reasonably, to countenance a mere repudiation o 
obligations, and insist that even if actual reparations 
had to go they should not be wiped out in such a way as to 
torpedo the Treaty of Versailles. Any plan, moreover, 
such as M. Painlevé seems to have in contemplation 
would need Germany’s active concurrence, and to discuss 
such a plan with Dr. Briining would be one thing and 
with Herr yon Papen quite another. So, at least, it would 
appear. But to condemn von Papen in advance would 
be unjust. He is said to be an advocate of Franco-German 
co-operation and he may be less intractable at Lausanne, 
if he goes there, than seems probable now. But one thing 
is certain. In the new circumstances bold leadership 
at Lausanne is more vitally necessary than ever, and the 
one man who may be capable of exercising it is the 
British Prime Minister. Only drastic remedies will avail 
for the world’s disease to-day. If this country offered to 
waive its claim to German reparation payments, and 
to debt payments from any country that would abandon 
reparations likewise, Lausanne, with all the monetary 
and economic possibilities inherent in it, might yet be 
the world’s turning-point. 
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N the last six weeks the Disarmament Conference has 
sunk into disregard and disrepute. No one quite 

knows what it has been doing and so far as they do 
jnow they are not impressed. No greater contrast 
to the spirit that marked the opening discussions in 
February and the tabling of concrete proposals by 
various delegations at the beginning of April could 
he imagined. If the Conference is not to end in a 
failure that would leave the situation worse than if no 
conference had been held at all someone must pull it 
resolutely out of the ditch and set its feet on the solid 
high road again. And that must be done quickly 
before it sinks in deeper still and expires finally of 
suffocation. 

That means pretty much wiping the work of the last 
six weeks out. It has been work entrusted to the 
experts, naval, military and air, who have sat on at 
Geneva through part of April and all May while the 
politicians, most of them, returned to their several 
capitals, So far as concerns the particular task .that 
was set them the experts have achieved nothing, for 
every committee has wound up, or is winding up, by 
recording its complete inability to agree. But that 
does not mean that the sittings have been valueless. 
Qn the contrary, they have led to one conclusion of 
considerable importance—that the only possible hope 
of progress lies in the resolve of the politicians to give 
their experts the go by and get something definite done 
themselves. To say that is not as derogatory to the 
experts as it sounds, for they were set by the politicians 
to argue on questions as fertile in discord as any that 
ever agitated a conclave of bickering schoolmen. The 
Conference (sitting as a General Commission) suspended 
its effective work on April 22nd. On that day two 
resolutions were unanimously adopted, both of them in 
their original form emanating from Sir John Simon. By 
the first the Conference 

“declares its approval of the principle of qualitative disarmament— 
iz. the selection of certain classes or descriptions of weapons the 
possession or use of which should be absolutely prohibited to alli 
States or internationalized by a general convention.” 
The last few words are, of course, a concession to M. 
Tardieu’s ideas. Between abolition and internationaliza- 
tion a division will have to be taken sooner or later. 
but for the moment the point was the selection of the 
weapons that were to be marked out for the one treatment 
or the other. What were the weapons to be thus con- 
demned ? To get that decided the Conference resolved 


“that the range of land, sea and air armaments should be examined 
by the competent special commissions, with a view to selecting those 
weapons whose character is the most specifically offensive, or the 
most efficacious against national defence or those most threatening 
to civilians.” 

What experts could resist such terms of reference ? 
And to what conclusions could such terms of reference 
lead? Practically any weapon can be either offensive 
or defensive according to circumstances. That is un- 
deniable, and the experts pointed it out. The gun that 
fires farthest and fires the heaviest projectile is likely 
The experts 
as to what calibre should 


pointed that out too. But 


‘mark a weapon as primarily offensive there was no 


agreement at all—or only so vague an agreement as to 
be useless. There was no agreement as to whether 
capital ships were offensive or defensive. Or submarines, 
Or aircraft-carriers. Oras to what tanks were. Or as 


to the distinction between offensive and _ defensive 
aircraft. The Conference, in short, when it meets again 


will find itself not an inch further on than it was on 
the day, six weeks ago, when Sir John Simon’s two 


Disarmament in the Balance 


resolutions were adopted and the experts were started 
on their work. 

The reason is obvious. The Conference was trying 
an impossible short-cut. Having decided in favour of 
the principle of qualitative disarmament, meaning the 
abolition (or internationalization) of certain aggressive 
weapons, it called in the experts to save it the respon- 
sibility of deciding what those weapons should be. 
That responsibility cannot be so shelved. The Conference 
must take the decision for itself and it is perfectly 
competent to do that. The Allied statesmen at Versailles 
found no difliculty in deciding what weapons should be 
forbidden to Germany in order to render her incapable 
of aggression—ships over 10,000 tons, submarines, 
heavy guns and tanks and all military aircraft. Signor 
Grandi on behalf of the Italian Government has formally 
proposed to the Conference the total abolition of all 
those weapons. Several other Governments have sup- 
ported him. Others again, like our own and the 
United States, have proposed the abolition of some 
of the weapons in question but not (as yet at any rate) 
of others. Along that line progress is possible and the 
line must be taken up once more and vigorously pursued. 
To seek, through reference to the experts, the automatic 
application of a principle accepted simply as a theoretic 
principle, was to invite precisely the failure that has 
now to be recorded. The experts were hopeless coun- 
sellors for two reasons. In the first place they were 
asked to argue about a purely academic question, with 
no moral force to impel them. The politicians are 
constrained to say, at least in theory, ““ We are pledged 
to disarmament. Therefore we will abolish certain 
weapons.” But to the experts the injunction was, in 
effect, ““Tell us in the abstract what weapons are offensive 
and what defensive, disregarding the general merits of 
disarmament, which is outside your province.” In the 
second place an expert as a national official is compelled 
to take an even more national view than the Minister 
he serves, and the curse of the world to-day consists in 
the universal discussion of international problems in a 
purely national spirit. 

As a matter of fact the discussions of the last six wecks 
have done no great harm. They have discredited the 
experts themselves, not individually but as a class. But 
they have not really held up the Conference, for it could 
have made no progress in essentials till the new French 
Government was in being. That difficulty is now virtu- 
ally over. Next week at any rate the Disarmament 
Conference should be in a position to resume its full 
activity and it is of capital importance that bold decisions 
should be courageously sought. The only solution that 
will bring appeasement to Europe is one that accords 
to Germany equality of status (not equality in the number 
of men or weapons) in the matter of armaments. That 
is what Italy has proposed and other nations have 
advocated. If Mr. MacDonald can visit Geneva for a 
few days before: Lausanne, and is ready to press that 
solution’ upon the Conference, hopes that have been 
rapidly wilting can revive again. But if the Cabinet is 
resolved to maintain ships of 35,000 tons while Germany 
is limited to 10,000 that is the end of the equality of 
France, no doubt, would raise some 
So, in respect to certain types, 
would the United States. But we in this country are 
eoncerned with our own Government first. Sir John 
Simon in proposing qualitative disarmament has _ un- 
questionably started. down the right road. How far is 
the Government ready to follow it? 


status demand. 
difficulties in any case. 
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The Issues at Ottawa 


By 3i..%. 


A S the Ottawa Conference approaches, a clear line—not 
identical, mark, with that which divides protec- 
tionists from free traders—begins to show between those 
who believe that the Conference is bound to be a sorry 
failure and those who expect of it such a success as will set 
us on the path of economic recovery and outweigh a 
possible breakdown at Lausanne. But neither of these 
factions seems to be very certain as to what it means by 
In general terms which all may accept, 
the goal at which the Conference aims, whether it prove 
attainable or not, is the revival and enlargement of trade 
within the Empire, unaccompanied (presumably) by any 
reduction of our trade with the rest of the world. For 
‘* trade,” in the minds of some of our public men, one must 
read “ exports,” but it is plainly foolish to begin any dis- 
cussion of the problems of Ottawa by assuming that 
exports are good in themselves and should if possible be 
secured without countervailing imports. In the light of 
our experience since the War, we naturally seck first the 
extension of markets for our export trades, but few would 
not be prepared to have this country buy more if only we 
had an assurance that we could sell more. It follows that 
what we want from Ottawa is a reduction of tariff barriers 
within the Empire suflicient to outbalance any raising of 
foreign tariffs which might be provoked by our granting, 
in return, wider imperial preference to the Dominions and 
To look for a revival of trade in the mere 
raising of tariffs, by ourselves and by the Dominions, 
against foreign competitors is, on the face of it, ridiculous. 
Mr. J. H. Thomas and other spokesmen for the Govern- 
ment have been emphasizing, very properly, that we must 
not enter the Conference in any bargaining spirit. We 
must not hawk fiscal * sacrifices * but must offer what 
benelits we can to the common pool, Yet however care- 
fully we avoid the language and atmosphere of the market, 
there is almost certain to come a moment when we must 
“What we have proposed involves certain dis- 
advantages—to our budgetary plan, to our need for cheap 
foodstuffs and raw materials, to our commercial relations 
with other countries ; and what you have put in the pot 
does not seem to justify our incurring such risks.” If we 
are not prepared to say that, then the Conference is certain 
to be a failure in the sense indicated above, for the 
Dominions naturally start prejudiced in favour of their 
present high tariffs, which in spite of a valuable measure 
of British preference are the most formidable existing 
obstacle to the development and rationalization of trade 
between the members of the British Commonwealth. 

No official disclosure has been made of the proposals 
that the British Government intends to make at Ottawa. 
But some of the possibilities may be gathered from the 
actual situation. Apart from the earlier duties, such 
as those on tea and sugar and the McKenna duties, all 
of which carry an Empire preference, the Import Duties 
Act and orders made under it have applied a general tariff, 
with additions, to a wide range of imports (a range which, 
The Keonomist reckons, totalled £409 millions in 1930), 
No part of this tariff touches imports from the colonies or, 
until November 15th, imports from the Dominions, India, 
Southern Rhodesia and the mandated territories. This 
implies that the Government at any rate contemplates 
the possibility of altering that exemption after the Ottawa 
Conference. Of course, we do not want to use the 
possibility as a threat, but assuming the general tariff 
to be a good thing, any detraction from it might legiti- 
mately be claimed to diminish at once the protection 
afforded to the British manufacturer or farmer, the 


success or failure. 


Colonies. 


say: 


Hopson. 
revenue from the duties and the certainty of Securin, 
, - . (r 
a proper balance of external trade, and therefore t, 
) 


require some special inducement for its maintenance 
In general terms, then, we have three concessions to 
offer—the retention of Empire exemption on all OF any 
of the products now under the general tariff; the raising 
of the tariff on imports from foreign countries of certain 
goods in which the Dominions are particularly interesteg . 
and the removal of articles from the present free list 
in order to establish an Empire preference. Of the 
products now subject to the tariff, those with which 
the overseas Empire is particularly concerned are. 
dairy produce and eggs, fruit, sisal, ground-nuts ani 
palm-oil, coffee, fish, timber; and of those now on the 
free list: beef, mutton and lamb, bacon and ham, 
wheat, wool, maize. 

For all the bitter controversy that has raged aroun) 
the question of an Empire preference or quota for wheat. 
that commodity must be ruled out at once as unsuit. 
able, since the Empire is a net exporter and so—ip 
the absence of a price ring—must accept the worl 
price for its crops, whatever privileges Great Britain 
might grant. The same is true of wool and jute. | 
scems likely that as concerns preference in Great Britain 
the “key ” commodities at Ottawa will prove to be 
butter and cheese, beef and mutton, bacon and ham, 
and fruit, fresh, bottled and dried. There is no space 
here to analyse the various considerations that our 
representatives will have to bear in mind in formulating 
their policy in respect of these products, but among 
them are obviously the position of the home producer 
and our trade relations with the principal foreign com. 
petitors, notably Denmark and the Argentine. One of 
the avowed purposes of our new tariff is to bring down 
tariffs elsewhere, and that cannot be achieved if at 
Ottawa we debar ourselves from offering concessions 
on their principal exports to those foreign countries which 
are most likely to accord us a preferential position in 
return. 

It is impossible to state both precisely and succinctly 
what we ask from the Dominions in exchange. — Briefly, 
it is the extension of markets for our manufactures, 
but ‘annot expect from the Dominions any sub- 
stantial modification of the general principle of protection 
for their secondary industries. What we will ask, if we 
are wise, is a more economic division of industrial effort 

“Empire rationalization,” as it has been called, or 
‘complementary production.” Let them concentrate 
on the things which they are best suited, or at any rate 
are inflexibly determined, to make, giving us as free a 
market as possible for the rest, including all those 
specialised articles for which their home demand is 
inadequate to support production on an economic scale. 
It may very well be that certain of the Dominions will 
be much more inclined than others to accede to our 
requests, and in that case our delegates will have to 
weigh the advisability of entering into separate under- 
standings with the different parts of the Empire. 

Imperial preference is, of course, by no means the 
only issue that will be raised at Ottawa, or the only means 
of furthering trade within the Empire. Questions of 
uniformity of statistics and of manufacturing standards, 
of emigration policy, of permanent economic orgat- 
izations, will have to be considered. Above ail, the 
Canadian Government has placed on the agenda, and 
New Zealand at least will insist on treating very seriously, 
the problem of currency and credit. It goes without 
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qving that a general rise of prices would bring much 
greater economic benefit to the Empire than any system 
of preferences which the Conference is capable of creating. 
But although all the Empire except South Africa is 
dfectively off gold, and presents a vast area for the 
exercise of monetary reform, it is well not to be too hopeful. 
Anew currency for Empire trade, for instance, is out of 
the question, since it implies a supreme central banking 
quthority, inevitably in London, which would at once 
arouse the intense suspicion of the Dominions; nor 
yould it necessarily have any effect on prices. The use 


of silver as a currency standard has also been suggested 
in some quarters; but whatever monetary system is 
ultimately fixed upon by Great Britain or any other 
member of the “ sterling group ”—gold or silver or some 
free or fancy standard—the raising of prices depends 
on an expansion of the use of credit in trade and business, 
and that in turn depends not merely on the liberality of 
central banking policy but much more on the revival 
of confidence among both investors and_ borrowers. 
Lausanne may bring about that revival of confidence ; 
if not, then Ottawa cannot hope to undo its failure. 


The Middle West in Blinkers 


By Marauis 


MHE worst effects of the world-wide economic de- 

pression have begun within the past six months to 
be felt in the middle west of the United States. As in 
previous depressions, there has been a lag, the more 
highly industrialized east having long since entered a 
phase which the middle-western states have just now 
hegun to approach. 

Possibly the chief evidence of change is a psychological 
one. The middle west has lost its casy optimism. There 
js the sudden and startling perception that there may be 
limits to the growth and expansion of America; that 
decline and decay are possible. This has produced a 
chaotic, numbing fear, such as many European countries 
knew during the currency inflation. To a large degree 


those very agencies which have insisted at every 
possible opportunity that this depression was no 


different from the other depressions which America has 
weathered successfully, that through some mysterious 
agency the depression would end as miraculously as it 
had begun, that only confidence was needed, are respon- 
sible for this fear. 

This confidence propaganda came to sound increasingly 
hollow and finally it was impossible to sustain it any longer. 
A majority of newspapers, with a blithe ignorance of 
economic history, sought to beat this point of view into 
the public consciousness. It has been a favourite trick 
of banks and financial houses to play up in bold face type 
in large advertisements what was apparently a gloomy 
analysis of the present difficulty : “The sky was never 
so black, &e., &e.” Only when one read it through did 
one discover that it had been lifted from the files of 1857 
or 1873; and the commentary, often more or less subtly 
implied, was: ‘* You see how frightful it was then ; this, 
dear people, this our present tribulation is, by com- 
parison, nothing; and if we emerged successfully from 
that one, surely we will pull out of the present one.” This 
type of advertisement, which was fairly common, has 
ceased to appear. Perhaps the bankers have faced the 
fact that in every previous depression it has been the 
exploitation of some rich natural resource—land, timber, 
oil—which has given the impetus toward recovery. Or 
perhaps they have come to understand the effect on 
buying power of the wage cuts which they decreed. 

What has become apparent during the present ordeal 
js that the general public in the middle west—and this is 
relatively true of the east—is unable to think of 
potential change in terms of broad social concepts. It 
is apparently a static society, without resiliency. We 
are, tragically enough, a nation of rugged or, as someone 
has perverted Mr. Hoover’s phrase, ragged individualists. 
There is no agency for politico-social education in middle- 
western life. It is a long way from the New England 
town meeting to Chicago’s blind boss-rule. It is even a 
long way from the brilliantly edited Chicago Tribune of 
the post-Civil War decades to the reactionary Chicago 


W. Cuitps, St. Louis, Mo. 
Tribune of the present day. For the most part in the 
present depression it has been the réle of the Press to raise 
the old cry of government failure and extravagance. 
Certainly in these attacks there is a large measure of truth. 
But one cannot but think that this has served 
chiefly as a smoke-screen to conceal the more flagrant, 
the more colossal failure of big business. 

It is not surprising then that the middle-western point 
of view on international affairs should be somewhat con- 
fused and foggy ; that it should be, one might say more 
accurately, all but non-existent. If it has any direction 
whatsoever it is in a stubborn insistence that our foreign 
debtors shall pay us our full due. <A section of opinion 
has followed Senator Borah’s intelligent lead, which is, in 
effect, the demand that Europe reduce her armaments 
before there is any further funding of debts. There is no 
doubt that this dogged determination about the World 
War debts does exist, again prompted by the Press. But 
there is no understanding of the delicate inter-relation 
between the nations of the world under the present 
economic system; of what Germany’s collapse would 
mean, for example. 

In a special way the middle west is insular, parochial. 
Almost since it was settled, less than a hundred years ago, 
there was a belief in its vast bounty, its self-sufficiency, 
the virtue and, therefore, the prosperity of its people. 
The H. L. Mencken-Sinclair Lewis school had done some- 
thing to break this down, but, after all, their warfare had 
searcely touched the smooth, placid surface of middle- 
western insularity. And now this land of milk and honey 
finds itself in dire straits. I spent some weeks during the 
past winter in a small Iowa town on the banks of the 
Mississippi, where I had lived on other occasions. In that 
townoftwenty-fivethousand inhabitants I saw conspicuous, 
considerable poverty for the first time: children in thin 
cotton overalls, their pinched faces showing the obvious 
effects of malnutrition. The middle west is at a loss to 
know why this should be. It is not from crop failures. 
The earth is still bountiful. 

There is sullen resentment that finds an outlet in 
various ways. The three thousand employees of an 
industry in the outskirts of Chicago were given a second 
drastic wage cut within six months ; they were told that 
if they accepted it peacefully, the company would be able 
to retain the entire force through the summer; two 
months later the plant was closed. The notice of closing 
was given in the morning; before evening a hundred 
thousand dollars of equipment and machinery had been 
destroyed by sabotage; there were no this 
destruction was done with secret, bitter hatred throughout 
In Iowa a group of farmers is attempting to 
They are asking other farmers 


arrests ; 


the plant. 
organize a produce strike. 
to pledge themselves not to raise more than enough foed- 
stuffs for their own families. “Let your fields lie fallow 
and wait until the city population is ready to pay us a 
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decent price,” is what they say in effect. 
cents a dozen, and correspondingly low 
farm products are cause enough. 

There are many striking paradoxes. The attorney- 
general of Illinois has ruled that possession of a motor-car 
shall not disqualify the owner from the benefits of public 
unemployment relief. The motor-car in the middle west 
stands as a symbol of the prosperous era that has come to 
an end. Not to own a car was tantamount to confession 
of failure; it set one apart. It is not surprising that 
thousands cling to this symbol of the vanished past, deny- 
ing themselves necessities of food and clothing rather 
than make this last bitter sacrifice. 

In this time of great stress no leadership has arisen ; 
or, at least, none that has been recognized by the middle 
west. _ Outside the few large cities unemployment relief 
is chaotic and haphazard, varying from state to state and 
even from county to county. The middle west is angry 
with Mr. Hoover and the Republican Party, but sees little 
reason to hope for betterment from the Democrats. 
Neither party has anything that faintly resembles a com- 


Eggs are eight 
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prehensive, coherent programme, although it should he 
added that this is written before the two national Con. 
ventions to be held in June. The fact that there has been 
no frank, public recognition of the possibility that the 
present condition may continue for a long time may he 
in part an explanation of the prevailing confusion ; eye 
public act has been posited upon comparatively rapid 
return to the conditions of 1928. Meanwhile the public 
vents its fury upon straw men, government extravagance 
and _ prohibition. 

Of course, it is as easy to be pessimistic now as it was 
to be optimistic in the spring of 1929. The middle weg 
is still a fertile land. There has developed in recept 
months a marked back-to-the-farm movement by city 
dwellers who have been able to establish themselves op 
small holdings. It is possible there may be a slow and 
painful return to a small-scale agrarian society, with q 
corresponding gradual decline of the industrial cities 
Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis. But the glib oracles of last 
year are dumb, and that at least is a gain. 
hazards so much as a guess about the future. 


No one 


The Week at Westminster 


URING the first week after the recess the House of 
Commons has completed the Committee stage of 
the Finance Bill, passed the principle of a Bill regulating 
the opening of cinemas on Sundays, and launched an 
attempt to procure a period of peace and reform in the 
coal industry. This rapidity of work is largely due to the 
resignation with which the House has made up its mind 
to regard the Budget—a resignation tempered only by a 
few mild protests on certain points and by a warning, 
more psychological than expressed, that the Government 
will have a rough time if it proposes more taxation in the 
autumn. The Committee stage of the Finance Bill has, 
however, been far from dull. The House assents to Sir 
Robert Horne’s monetary policy to the extent of being 
deeply suspicious of any move to return to the gold 
standard, though members would probably oppose equally 
hotly any deliberate inflation having a result on prices 
such as Sir Robert Horne wishes. These mixed monetary 
feelings caused a clause in the Finance Bill, which appeared 
to presage a return to gold, to be warmly criticized, and 
Major Elliot had to promise that he would see whether 
any such intention could be disclaimed within the terms 
of the Bill, though of course an early return to gold is no 
part of the policy of the Government. Indeed it is not 
the Government so much as the House of Commons that 
must make up its mind upon monetary policy, and clear 
thinking on this matter is overdue. 

Apart from the repercussions of imperfectly grasped 
monetary theories upon the debates, there has been one 
incident which has caused the loudest laughter of the 
Session. None of the champions of a reduction of the 
beer duty was present in the House when their new clause 
proposing the reduction was called; and they therefore 
missed their chance of even stating a case. Nor did their 
Parliamentary ineptitude end there. Mr. Baldwin let 
them down lightly by suggesting that the clause should 
be put down on the Report stage and thus obtain a hearing 
at an hour convenient for publicity. But its authors were 
not wide enough awake even to hand in their clause the 
moment the Committee stage ended ; and thus fourteen 
other new clauses are down for discussion before theirs, 
The incident is amusing save to the taxpayers concerned, 
and it is difficult to explain how old Parliamentary hands 
could have allowed themselves to be caught napping twice 
on the same day. 

Mr. Churchill, who was a supporter though not an author 


of the clause, attempted to move to report progress 
because so important a point had inadvertently been passed 
over; and drew upon himself as fine a piece of scolding 
from Mr. Lansbury as the House has heard for many 4 
long day. What was even more remarkable was the 
favour with which this reproof of a Parliamentary 
Olympian was received by the rank and file of members, 
Mr. Churchill had not a logical leg to stand on, because 
his friends had invited their own misfortune, and he 
should not have fumed as he did. Mr. Lansbury struck 
deeply home when he protested against eminent members 
who were never present in the House except when they 
were speaking themselves. The humblest back-bencher 
resents not the oratory but the discourtesy of the great, 
particularly when he has had to spend hours “ bobbing” 
in the House himself. 

The Coal Mines Bill, unlike most of its predecessors, 
was moved without the urgency of an impending crisis in 
the industry, but once again it represented the need for the 
Government to rush in where miners and owners had 
refused to tread. The House insisted on treating it asa 
stop-gap measure, in spite of Mr. Runciman’s hope that 
it would be pretty permanent, and of Sir Thomas Inskip’s 
rather easy optimism that the industry would start work- 
ing out its own salvation during the next twelve months, 
The Opposition used all the usual clichés, but the point 
of their criticism’was really that wages were fixed neither 
so long nor so solidly as hours; and Mr. Foot met them 
with a promise that the Government would see that the 
guarantee of wages for twelve months was enforced. He 
is a very popular Secretary for Mines, and it may be hoped 
that he will make something of a very thankless office, 
The feature of the debate, however, was the impartially 
and anxiously constructive suggestions of Conservative 
members who have won mining seats. Lord Castlereagh, 
Mr. Godfrey Nicholson, Mr. Molson and Mr. Martin all 
made excellent speeches ; and most of them appeared to 
favour turning the industry into some sort of a privately 
controlled public utility undertaking on a national scale. 
Nor must Mr. Slater, the new member for Eastbourne, 
be forgotten. His constituency may seem far from coal, 
but his mind is very close to the problem; and his ideas 
reflected that weariness with the stubborn conflicts of 
miners and owners which was widely shared 
the House, 
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serves not only to show what a great deal there 
to be said on the subject, but also to suggest how 
much there is to know that is so far unknown and conse- 
quently ignored. 
As a nation we require two things in connexion with 
our land transportation ; first, that the public con- 
yenience should be well served; secondly, that costs 
should be reduced to the minimum practicable without 
gerifice of that convenience. We realize, of course, 
that the price charged to us, directly or indirectly, for 
our transportation must in the long run bear a close 
ration to the cost of that transportation, and that we, 
as users of the means of transport, are for this reason 
ys much interested in costs as railway shareholders, 
hus proprietors or road hauliers. We appreciate that 
mechanical road transport has brought to us a great 
convenience. In this new convenience we all enjoy 
a share, though our shares vary with our circumstances. 
The owner of a motor-car has his, the trader his; but 
a share—and a very important share is not denied to 
the city clerk, the industrial worker or the humble labourer 
ofthe countryside. We recognize, too, that, as we are 
being told so forcibly, the railway has long since become 
not merely a convenience but a necessity on which our 
industrial life depends. We know that we cannot 
afford by eating too much cheap cake to allow the 
bread baker to go bankrupt and put his shutters up. 
We can see for ourselves that vehicles are being used 
on the roads that do damage to our property out of all 
proportion to the contribution which they make towards 
road maintenance, that there is waste of effort, that 
the voung railway services and the older railway services 
are jostling one another in their insistence to “carry 
vour bag, sir,” in a manner which suggests that unless 
a policeman appears soon somebody will be hurt. We 
believe those who tell us that “something must be 
done’>; and we understand that co-ordination, if this 
means the railways and the roads working together 
stil further to serve our convenience without increasing 
the price that we must pay, is a very desirable thing. 
We agree, too, that by some means or other vehicles 
which cause damage to our roads over and above fair 
wear and tear must be severely discouraged. But we 
have no precise knowledge how. these desirable ends 
are to be attained, and the truth is that nobody has 
that precise knowledge, because nobody has ascertained 
the relevant facts. Unless and until it is demonstrated 
to us that these facts have been established we can 
have no confidence that any plan submitted for our 
approval will result in the best use being made of the 
roads and of the railways working together for our 


i. this pother about the roads and the railways 
i 


convenience. 

We have been busy using the roads and making the 
roads at the same time—for the modern waterproof 
road is a newer invention than the motor-car. There 
is every indication that this new sort of road will be 
less costly in maintenance than the older water-bound 
macadam road when used by pneumatic-tyred vehicles 
which are not so heavy as to break or to distort the road 
covering or to cause settlement of the foundations. 
So far, however, there is conflicting evidence as to what 
kind of vehicle may use what kind of road without 
damage—as apart from fair wear and tear—to the 
roadway. A hundred years of experience have taught 
the railway engineer—largely by a process of trial and 
error-- what weight per axle can be carried by what 


Road and Rail: Arguing in the Dark 


By CoLtonet Parrick YounG. 


size of rail without undue risk of damage, and heavier 
weights are not permitted except under very special 
precautions. We require to have the available evidence 
sifted in order to establish the relation between wheel 
weights and risk of road damage—not so much that 
we may adjust taxation as that we may restrict the 
use of excessively heavy vehicles by requiring the driver 
of each such vehicle to obtain specific authority for 
each journey by a specified route for a prescribed fee. 

When we have thus been enabled precisely to control 
the use of vehicles likely to damage our new roads, we 
shall still require some reliable estimate of the cost of 
maintaining modern roads attributable to the use made of 
those roads by different classes of motor trac of a kind 
that causes fair wear and tear only. Evidently we cannot 
begin to know what is the true cost of road transport 
until we have some authoritative estimate of the cost 
in road maintenance of driving a given vehicle over a 
hundred miles of typical modern highway. Apparently 
nobody knows this—indeed we have not yet had an 
estimate of the probable aggregate cost of road main- 
tenance in future. Until some unbiassed person ealcu- 
lates from the available data the probable relation 
between road usage and road maintenance, any scale 
of taxation proposed must remain an arbitrary method 
of transferring money from one pocket to another. A 
vague idea that all taxation which falls on users of the 
roads must necessarily benefit the users and proprietors 
of railways does not give such taxation any pretension 
to be scientific. 

But even if we can be told what road transport is 
actually likely to cost, can the railways tell us what 
is the additional cost to them of carrying the several 
elasses of traflic for which they are in most acute com- 
petition with the roads? Manifestly co-ordination must 
involve an attempt to apportion duties on a logical 
basis, and in this apportionment economy of cost, so 
far as is consistent with public convenience, affords the 
only logical criterion. Do the railways know what is 
the additional cost to them of keeping open for passenger 
and goods traflic all those wayside stations and of stopping 
so many trains there? Do they know the average 
cost of stopping and restarting a passenger train or a 
goods train ?—and perhaps tens of thousands of such 
stops are being made daily without economic justification. 
No, they do not know, for railway statistics are compiled 
under statutory regulation with quite other objects 
in view. They bring together information which may 
help to secure efficiency and economy in operations 
which long usage has appeared to render unchangeable, 
not to assist in forming an opinion as to the advisability 
of fundamental changes in the nature of the services 
offered. The fact that a comparatively short train, 
stopping at all stations, burns more coal per mile than the 
Flying Scotsman may strike the imagination, but it 
does not tell us at all precisely what stops cost under 
the many heads of account that are affected. 

Has anybody sat down to work out even in a limited 
area a rational scheme of co-ordinated road and rail 
transport, to try to determine what further convenience 
could be offered to the public and at what cost? No, 
nobody has done this; and anyone who did would find 
that either he must first solve some score of subsidiary 
problems or he must base his conclusions on guesses— 
whether his own or someone clse’s. 

It is, then, no easy problem that awaits expert inquiry. 
The true cost of road transport can only be estimated 
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after an examination of records maintained by a multi- 
plicity of highway authorities and of road users in a 
multiplicity of forms. The true cost is obscured by 
taxation which bears no relation—unless by accident— 
to any actual cost, and by the fact that the making of 
roads, the using of the roads and the misusing of the 
roads have all been proceeding at the same time. 

The true cost to the railways of the services in which 
road services compete can only be ascertained by an 
analysis of records prepared on a well-considered plan, 
but with entirely different objects in view. The problem 
is essentially different in densely populated and in rural 
areas, for main line and for branch line services. It 
raises purely technical questions, such as the standardiza- 
tion of containers and the means of fastening them ; 
questions of organization, such as must arise if co- 
ordination is to be more than nominal; questions of 
responsibility, such as the transfer to the roads of a 
part of the railways’ liability as common. carriers ; 
questions of finance, some of which the railways have 
emphasized. But until a solution of the problem is 
presented to us on which we can place some reliance, 
how can we guess what it is wise for us to do? 


Frank Harris and Arnold Bennett* 


By E. F.. Benson. 
NOME time in the ‘fifties of last century, though 
hI nobody knows precisely when, there was born at 


Tenby in Wales, of a Jewish father, 2 male baby who in 
after years wrote in his autobiography that he was 
born at Galway and lived in Ireland for twelve years. 
He promoted his father to be a Naval Lieutenant, and 
said that the love and confidence that existed between 
his mother and himself was the noblest emotional expe- 
rience of his life. She died when he was three years old. 
When he was four, he found his nurse in a highly com- 
promising situation, and blackmailed her with the threat 
of exposure, unless she would sprinkle his bread and 
butter with sugar. (This we can well believe.) At the 
age of thirteen he was in his school cricket eleven, and, 
though small for his years, soundly thrashed his captain 
who was seventeen. The school where he was such a hero 
was at Ruabon in Wales, but in later life he wore an Old 
Etonian tie, and in unguarded moments said he was at 
Rugby. On leaving Ruabon-Eton-Rugby he emigrated to 
America, became the King of boot-blacks, and soon after 
book-keeper and steward in a hotel at Chicago. About 
this time his sexual life blossomed, and he and young 
girls found cach other mutually irresistible. His exploits 
in lifting cattle and fighting Indians have, unfortunately, 
been shown to be wholly apocryphal. 

He returned to Europe, he tells us, by two routes : by 
one he went westwards to San Francisco with an adoring 
mulatto girl and crossed the Pacific, and by the other he 
went eastwards across the Atlantic and coalesced with the 
westward pilgrim at Paris. After accidentally swallowing 
sixty grains of belladonna, normally sufficient to kill 
fifty men, without hurt, he studied at Heidelberg and 
Gottingen, where he set one lecturer right about the com- 
parative genius of Goethe and Shakespeare, and at the 
request of another addressed the students on the virtues 
of chastity. After discovering the mortal remains of the 
Theban band who were slain at Chaeroncia (usually 
attributed to Professor Schliemann) and an amorous 
interlude at Constantinople, he went to Italy, and the 
great singing master Lamberti teld him thet he had the 





* Frank Harris. By Hugh Kingsmill. Jouathan Cape. 7s. 6d. 
The Journals of Arnold Dennett, 1896-1910, Editor, Nowman Flower, 
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most magnificent bass voice ever heard, and begged to 
have the privilege of training him. The name of this re. 
markable young man was not Munchausen but Frank 
Harris, and had Pontius Pilate asked him ‘ What ‘ 
Truth?” he would have replied with all sincerity, « I 
haven’t the slightest idea.” ; 

Mr. Hugh Kingsmill has collected these agreeable Notes 
from Harris’ autobiography, the obscenity of Whie) 
prevented its publication here. . Thereafter came Hamiy 
English career, which he planned to be political, He 
attached himself to Lord Randolph Churchill, but pe; 
Jet down by his fall, he revenged himself by publishing 
loathsome libels about Lord Randolph’s private life. ] 
then embarked on journalism and literature, and was 
Editor of the Evening News, the Fortnightly Review, 
Hearth and Home, Modern Society and other papers, 
Most of these came to grief under his management, by} 
he sold the Saturday Review, of which he was proprietor, 
at a handsome profit to Lord Hardwicke, acting fo 
Rhodes and Beit. Unbeknown to them he had not dis. 
closed his deferred shares, which still gave him editorial 
control, and for these he got an additional £10,000. 

He was also devoting himself to literature, and wrote 
The Man Shakespeare, a book of immense ability, whieh 
owed its central idea to the work of Georges Brandes, 
Of this he made no acknowledgement. It had a great 
success, and it, with some excellent short stories, gaye 
him a sort of authority for a while in English letters : Mp, 
Middleton Murry, for instance, wrote that “a word of 
praise from him would change the whole of life for me 
for months, and a word of condemnation make me cry 
till I think my heart would break.” 

He married a rich wife; he entertained; he bawled 
and blustered in that magnificent bass voice ; he cooed 
to lions and roared to doves ; he was a bully and a liar 
and a blackmailer. And withal there was about him an 
elemental gusto, like that of Benvenuto Cellini, that put hin 
outside the courts of moral judgements. His end was inevit- 
able, for his character only confirmed itself, and his intel- 
lectual gifts coarsened. He went to America soon after 
the War broke out, became violently anti-English, re 
duced the circulation of Pearson’s Magazine from 200,000 
to 10,000, and for the rest of his life was occupied with 
writing about himself directly as in Life and Loves, or in- 
directly in Contemporary Portraits, and his Life of Bernard 
Shaw. Mr. Kingsmill has given a very fair and detached 
portrait of this warped and gifted man. 

The link between this biography of Frank Harris and 
the first instalment of the diaries of Arnold Bennett lies 
in their inextinguishable gusto for life which Harris used 
to construct fiction about himself, and Arnold Bennett 
as grist for his novels. This record of his earlier years is 
far more interesting than the section he himself pub- 
lished in 1929. It is fresher and hungrier, and whether 
he writes of the conversation he had with an apparently 
idiotic yokel, the dancing of Adeline Genée, the price of 
rooms in the Strand Hotel, his own bilious attacks 
(indeed, his description of a bilious attack is the most 
vivid piece of writing in the book) he brings to them all 
his illimitable appetite. Of really intimate revelations 
there are almost none: his engagement, for instance, to 
Eleanor Green he tells us took place at five p.m. on 
June 15th, 1906, and it was broken off at eleven a.m. on 
August 3rd; but of the history of his engagement and of 
the cause of its termination there is nothing, and when 
he resumes his diary he is married to someone else. His 


chief pre-occupations were the earnings which attended 
his colossal industry, and the number of words he wrote 
His ideal was to write 366,000 words a 
year, and every first of January he totals up his achieve- 


in a given period, 
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ment What these words were, whether poured out on down port. There is not the same solicitude ; you do not 
drama, articles for the Press, occasional poetry or novels look so far ahead. And even if you did have some specific 


did not concern him: their number was the criterion of 
his progress. In line with that was his inability to judge 
the value of what he wrote. He had published at least 
eight novels, which, frankly, are worth nothing, before 
old Wives’ Tale; but it, too, had been a mere matter of 
« many thousand words a day, and he had no idea that 
he had achieved a masterpiece of the first rank. Im- 
mensely he enjoyed the success of it; hitherto no novel 
of his had been accepted at all by an American publisher, 
and he clutched with childlike gusto at fame and fortune. 
It gave him the keenest pang of delight that, when he 
save his card to the manager of a hotel, the man started 
back and exclaimed: ‘* My God! Is it you?” 

All this is heartfelt, and it makes his diary a very 
“human document.”” But once only does he permit us any 
yeally intimate revelation, for his industry, his love of 
appreciation, his occasional jealousies—as when on the 
cover of the Windsor Magazine Anthony Hope’s name 
was large-typed as a contributor, and his was not—were 
already patent. But just once he drew aside the curtain, 
and in a passage that outweighs in value the whole of the 
rest of the diary, he writes: “It is ‘\nmiliating that I 
cannot get through one single day without wounding or 
slightly abrading the sensibilities of others, without 
wasting time and brain-power on thoughts which I do not 
desire to think, without yielding to appetites which I 
despise. I am so wrapped up in myself that I, if anyone, 


| ought to succeed in a relative self-perfection. .... I 


see that at bottom I have an intellectual scorn for all 
sexual physical manifestations. They seem childish to 
me, unnecessary symptoms and symbols of a spiritual 
phenomenon. And even as regards spiritual affection, 
Ido not like to think that I am dependent spiritually, 
even to a slight degree, on anyone. I do not like to think 
that lam not absolutely complete and sufficient in myself 
to myself.” 

There is the true self-revelation, as much more profound 
than the rest of his diary as Old Wives’ Tale is than the 
rest of his novels, or as Frank Harris’ concealment of his 
deferred shares in the Saturday Review than his legends 
about his public school. 


Programmes 
By Morn. 
“aan people, when they go to the theatre, keep the 
J programme. They have always kept the pro- 
gramme. Somewhere at home they have got a drawer 
full of programmes, yellowing. I have never been able to 
understand the mentality of these people. 

[admit that the possession of any document which may 
be said to be yellowing is a matter for satisfaction. Why 
this is so I do not know. But when you come across an 
old letter, or a newspaper cutting, or (that most incrimina- 
ting of relics) a prize essay on “* My Favourite Author,” 
written at the age of twelve, and when you find that what 
was once a spotless white is now a rather sickly yellow, 
you cannot deny that you feel, however faintly, a pleasur- 
able thrill. It can hardly be pride. It certainly ought 
not to be surprise. I suppose it is really a kind of 


| shadowy delight at finding oneself equipped with one of 


the stock stage-properties of sentiment ; one is vaguely 
gratified because something in one’s possession has under- 
gone a natural process which confers on it, by association, 
a certain dramatic value. 

But the feeling is too slight, too ephemeral, and too un- 
foreseen to provide a motive for keeping useless papers in 


adrawer. You do not lay down prize essays as you lay 


object in view, the preliminary stages, however chromatic, 
of decay are not a worthy or sufficient goal. There should 
be some nobler, or at least some more practical purpose in 
your mind. 

Sometimes there is. There are certain types of docu- 
ment the hoarding of which may be condoned, if not 
applauded. An incomplete match-card may recall a 
great emotional experience, giving, as it were a statistical 
snapshot of that crisis in the second innings. A race-card 
might conceivably be useful for purposes of reference and 
research. A Hunt Ball programme, with the names of 
your partners pencilled on it, is likely to have untold senti- 
mental value : and is still more likely to be indispensable 
as an index expurgatorius if you are ever in that part of the 
country again. The pamphlet, given you in 1928 by a 
gimlet-eyed lady in Oxford Street and announcing the 
End of the World for August of that year, is, though 
clearly unreliable as well as obsolete, at least a curiosity. 

But there is no valid reason for keeping your theatre 
programme. You may offer excuses which sound specious 
enough ; but they will not do. You may, for instance, 
allege that, like most of the things I have mentioned 
above, your programmes will one day come in handy for 
purposes of reference. This is not a tenable hypothesis, 
unless you have written down somebody’s telephone num- 
ber on the back of one of them. The memorable per- 
formances to which their pages are an index you will 
remember anyhow : who gave them, and in which parts. 
Those that were not memorable the programme will not 
help you to reconstruct. Suppose, for example, that 
Miss Desirée Huxtable, whom you vaguely remember to 
have sustained a minor réle in that much-discussed 
comedy The Wren Goes To It, enjoys in later years a 
meteoric rise to fame. Wishing to crystallize your im- 
perfect memories of this actress (in order to be able to say 
without any shame at all that you had always prophesied 
a great future for her), you turn up your programme of 
The Wren Goes To It. The programme tells you that 
Desirée Huxtable played ‘‘ Mrs. Scott.” That, and nothing 
more. Alas for the modern fashion in play-bills! One 
hundred, two hundred years ago, it would have been 
“Mrs. Scott (friend to Lucy),” or “* Mrs. Scott (a creature 
of the Duke’s),” or even more categorically “ Mrs. Scott 
(a comical old fishwife, conceiving herself to be in love with 


Charles).” To-day you find none of these aids to 
memory. The name “ Mrs. Seott”’ suggests nothing. 


She may have been the hero’s mistress or his Member of 
Parliament: she may have been a governess or a go- 
between : she may (it was a modern comedy) have been 
all four. The programme does not help you. 

It is not in its nature to help you. The programme 
is an agent of anticipation rather than a repository of 
data. Like, as often as not, the title of the play, it is 
designed to whet your expectations. Its manner is 
enigmatic, non-committal, and tantalizing. Its function, 
ostensibly to give useful information, is in reality to 


provide a tempting basis for conjecture. Whea we 
note, for instance, that Act I takes place in “ Harold 
Blowforth’s Rooms in Balliol College. Midnight,” 


whereas Act II will transport us to “A Small 
Coastal Town in Italian Somaliland,’ we can be reason- 
ably sure that in Act I Harold (as undergraduates will) 
does: something which he will be sorry for afterwards; 
for—slight though our knowledge of Italian Somaliland 
is —we feel instinctively that it is unlikely to have been 
chosen as a setting for any emotion other than Remorse. 
It is accordingly reassuring to observe that in Act III 
we and (God willing) Harold will be back in “ The 
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Drawing Room of Sir Hector Blowforth’s House in 
Loamshire.” 

The programme is an_ intellectual apéritif. And, 
regarded from this point of view, much the most satis- 
factory part of it is the bit at the end where acknow- 
ledgement is made to firms or individuals who have 
supplied the more unusual and complicated of the 
properties. ‘‘ The machine gun used in Act II has been 
supplied by Messrs. Barrage’s, Ltd.” (‘‘ Aha!”’ we decide, 
“a Brush with the Natives!’’) How astutely we make 
deductions, and how we enjoy doing it! “ Miss Bil- 
berry’s mortar-board . .” 2? What was a girl 
student doing in Balliol at midnight ? (For we know 
that in Acts II and III, under the fieree sun of Italian 
Somaliland or the scarcely less torrid Philistinism of 
Loamshire, a ortar-board would be a dangerous 
anomaly.) 

The Grand Piano we place in Act III, and the Theodolite 
in Act II: for a surveyor in Loamshire would be like a 
coastguard in Bohemia. (Our companion, poor fool, is 
expecting to see the Theodolite in Act I. She thinks 
that Theodolites are a small but very hysterical religious 
sect ; there was a girl at school with her, she says, whose 
sister was a Theodolite.) But what of the Stethoscope ? 
Where does the Xylophone come in? What coup de 
thédire depends for its success on the Bath Salts, so 
graciously supplied by Milady, Ltd. ? And why are they 
at such pains to tell us who made Miss Bilberry’s going- 
away dress if not to throw us into a frenzy of speculation 
as to why, and with whom, the heroine is going to go 
away from what ? 

It is all very cleverly done. Too cleverly, in fact ; 
for by the time the curtain rises we have each evolved, 
with the help of the programme, exactly the kind of 
drama we want to see, and ten to one we find the author’s 
version of his own play markedly inferior, suiting neither 
our tastes nor our mood. So to keep our programme, and 
take it home and put it with others in a drawer, is to 
hoard the symbols of disillusionment. Not only is this 
a silly thing to do, but there are plenty of better ways 


of doing it. 
The Theatre 


Produced by Erik Charell. 
Coliseum. 


“Even if you had not sought me out,” roared Casanova 
to I forget which jewel in the crown of Europe’s eighteenth- 
century womanhood, ‘‘ we were destined to meet.” That 
was the trouble. Predestination hung over the play like a 
fog. Venice—Tarragona—-Vienna—-St. Petersburg—Bohemia 
—and back to Venice again: we were in for the Grand Tour 
and we knew it. Dazzled and deafened in one capital, we 
braced ourselves to be dazzled and deafened in the next. 
Surfeited with the successive galaxies for which it provided 
a geographical excuse, we were tempted to cry, with the 
younger Pitt: ‘‘ Roll up the map of Europe!” But there 
was no escape. We were tied to an itinerary of unrelieved 
magnificence. 

In the grand manner of its presentation, no less than in the 
Grand Tour itself, this oppressive element of predestination re- 
curred. It was easy to be amazed, impossible to be surprised. We 
soon learnt, and soon tired of the knowledge, that a prac- 
ticable window meant an outraged husband, a flight of steps 
a cascade of pageantry: that if we glimpsed a uniform, we 
would shortly review a regiment. It was the same with the 
humour. A joke announced its approach as unmistakably 
as a wild boar breaking cover. ‘‘ Even if they had not 
tripped up,” we might have said of the comedians, “* they 
were destined to fall suddenly over backwards.” Much of 
the acting, and its background of stage conventions governing 
situations in which one of the characters was supposed to 
be invisible, inaudible, or unrecognizable—these things could 
not surprise or intrigue us, for they had insulted our childish 


> 
ae 


“ Casanova At the 


ae 
intelligence many years ago from the stage of Pantomime, 
The plot owes too many impulses to Baedeker and too man 
repressions to Bowdler; the amorist’s Odyssey, to Which 
the picaresque method has been too arbitrarily applied 
cannot engage our interest either in the man or his fortunes, : 

All this is as much to say that Casanova feasts the eye and 
starves those other attributes which expect a square meal 
in the theatre. Those who can thrive on visual splendour 
alone—on finery by the ton,on corybantics by the battalion 
on six real horses and a donkey, on a navigable stage and 
an orchestra whose unseen shoes (I am sure) were buckled 
these can ask no more than Herr Erik Charell’s lavish hand 
has given them. His parade of splendour can be criticize 
as such, for lacking the touches of sophistication and wit, 
the gleams of the unexpected, which Mr. Cochran has taught 
us to appreciate. Herr Charell’s machinery, which can skin 
the spectacular cream off continents and centuries and serve 
it up without delay, is made the vehicle for a tradition g 
grandeur whose very opulence gives it a slightly passé flavour. 
but for a mass attack the methods of the Old Guard ie 
perhaps the best, and London is not likely to hold oy 
against them. 

The playing is on the whole undistinguished. Mr. Arthy 
Fear’s Casanova, if he appeared to seduce more from a sense 
of duty than from anything else, at any rate sang extremely 
well. I do not know why he gave me the impression that 
he had just won a prize for something. Miss Dorothy 
Dickson charmed us; Friiulein Marianne Winkelstein and 
Tamara danced delightfully ; and Miss Marie Lohr perfectly 
judged her short but effective scene. For the rest, even 
where the material is thinnest, it is impossible not to admire 
the dresses and the discipline: to say nothing of the donkey, 

Prrer Fiemine, 


“The Cheque-Mate.” A Comedy by Lewis Hope, 
At the Kingsway Theatre 


Ten minutes after the rise of the curtain, it had become 
apparent that the main elements of the dramatic formula, 
in unswerving obedience to which the characters of this 
comedy moved and illogically had their being, were the 
canons of family and feminine honour. As a result of this, 
together with the belief that the name ‘* Lewis Hope” 
concealed the identity of a member of a foreign nobility, 
the suspicion was in our breast that we were witnessing 
one of those satires on the English aristocracy so popular 
at the moment in certain areas of the Continent. 

By the end of the second act, when the Lady Diana Wyncott 
had gone by night to the house of John Mallory, who had 
promised to rescue her brother from imminent. financial 
-atastrophe on condition that she spent the night with him, 
and, in spite of the chivalrous withdrawal of John (who, of 
course, since he really loved her, had never meant to enforce 
his claim) had insisted in keeping to her side of the bargain 
(he had fulfilled his in advance), it seemed clear that the 
dramatist was playing a waiting game. 

But as the third act proceeded, as the puppets continued 
rhythmically to gesture ; as the Earl of Hughendon, reprieved 
from his fate by his sister’s sacrifice, nobly consented to 
give up cards, drink, and (unless my memory betrays me 
blasphemy ; as Diana and John arrived complacently home; 
as Elizabeth Ffoulkes (who was engaged to Lord Hughendon 
and being, of course, an heiress, had decided to pay his debts 
herself) began, in an ecstasy of moral indignation, to abuse 
John for providing Diana with an opportunity she had 
actually embraced with meiodramatic eagerness ; we began 
to feel that the revealing moment—the climax which would 
disclose, with some sudden transition, the exquisite point 
of the author’s satire—had been too long delayed. But 
when John and Diana produced the special licence by which 
they had just got married, and Lord Hughendon agreed 
to go for a couple of yeers to John’s farm in Canada for the 
good of his soul, in the general welter of excited jubilation 
in which the characters discovered that they had misinter- 
preted one another’s motives, we were suddenly aware of 
cur own mistake. 

The Cheque-Mate is a serious play ; and, as a serious play, 
is precisely on a level with the penny novelette of a bygone 
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— 
ye, from which it has borrowed the absurdities of its plot, 
iis absence of dramatic probability, its utter inability to 
geak the truth to life. Borrowed everything in fact, except 
onsistency and sincerity. For whereas, it is fair to assume, 
the writer of a penny novelette (the author, say, of 
the Rosary or The Way of an Eagle) is genuinely reflecting 
,eertain aititude to life, the philosophy, it may be, of the 
grvants’ hall, the appalling outbursts of facetiousness with 
ghich this play is interlarded, its grotesque sclemnities, and 
its absurd pretentiousness divest it of the last stitch of 


reality. DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


Correspondence 


A Letter from Cambridge 
[Vo the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Gr,—The attractions of Cambridge in the May term have 
heen the theme of many pens. To those on the spot the 
charm is not always quite so obvious as might be expected. 
The present term, for example, opened under conditions 
about as disagreeable as could be imagined. The weather 
at the end of April was incredibly cold and wintry, and we 
have it on the authority of the Cambridge Review (of date 
May 20th) that “Jess than a fortnight ago snow was lying 
on the Gogs.” Snow was lying on the Gogs: the words 
minister subtly to Cambridge self-esteem. ‘There is some- 
thing Alpine, not to say Himalayan, in the picture that they 
conjure up. We are often taunted with our lack of mountain- 
ous surroundings, and it must in candour be admitted that 
the watershed of the Cam makes no very marked indentation 
upon the wide horizon. The Gog Magog hills—to give them 
their full titlh—do not conspicuously justify their gigantic 
appellation. People are even said to have passed them by 
without becoming aware of their existence. Now we feel 
better. Our mountains may not reach the level of the eternal 
snows, but at least they can retain their white canopy into 
the second week of May. Since then the snows have melted, 
and we have donned our spring livery once again. Chestnut, 
lilac and laburnum are all at their loveliest. 

The builders have been busy enough, in spite of the hard 
times. The two new blocks at Downing have been completed 
and are actually in occupation. Downing is sui generis ; 
its architecture differs entirely from that of any other College 
in the University. It was built in the year 1800 in a style 
then regarded as the last word in classical elegance. According 
to contemporary taste, it put the crude Gothic of older founda- 
tions to utter confusion. Only the boldest dared to question 
the orthodox creed. One of the heretics was Maria Edge- 
worth, who visited the College in its early days and made 
the shame-faced confession—almost as if she were acknow- 
ledging a secret vice—that she could not bring herself to 
prefer it to the Chapel at King’s. Downing stood at one 
time in a spacious park, which must have been the envy of 
many Colleges with older traditions but more confined space. 
It has suffered inevitably from the invasion of bricks and 
mortar. The northern and southern frontages were sacrificed 
years ago, and now the new College buildings have made 
further encroachment on the green sward. Nevertheless, 
they are good of their kind and the architect has succeeded 
in harmonizing them—not too easy a task—with the earlier 
structure. The iron gateway which is to give access to 
Tennis Court Road, and which the College owes to the gener- 
osity of the Miss Kennys, will serve as a fitting memorial 
to one of Downing’s most distinguished sons. Even King’s 
Parade is suffering change. The temporary railings in 
front of King’s College (the old railings disappeared ten 
years ago) have been replaced by a low stone parapet. The 
innovation had its critics. It would lead, we were told, to 
all manner of horrors. People would strike matches against 
the parapet to light their cigarettes ; the tourist would eat 
his luncheon upon it, and scatter his odious paper-bags and 
banana-skins over the sacred turf behind. There is reason 
to hope that these gloomy forebodings will be falsified. No 
doubt the parapet has introduced an unfamiliar feature into 
a familiar scene ; but we shall grow accustomed to it as we 
have grown accustomed to much else. Indeed, we are 
beginning already to think it an improvement. Loud was 
the outery when the time-honoured row of trees disappeared 
from the front of St. Catherine’s. Yet to-day no one regrets 


rather we are grateful for a change that gives an 
uninterrupted view of one of the most attractive of Cam- 
bridge Courts. When the newly-planted grass plots have 
come to maturity, St. Catherine’s will present as fair a face 
to the world as any of her sisters. 

Magdalene, whose numbers and repute have grown out of 
all knowledge since the War, has also a building programme. 
The fine new block on the west side of Bridge Street is in an 
advanced stage of construction. It is only an instalment of 
an ambitious project, the ultimate completion of which 
must depend upon ways and means. Another building 
project, which has aroused keen expectation, tarries somewhat 
on the way. In a pleasant meadow beyond the Backs, 
once known as the King’s and Clare cricket ground, is to 
stand a new and imposing University Library. The site 
is a splendid one, but the nature of the subsoil has presented 
unforeseen difficulties. It has proved too swampy to bear so 
heavy a structure, and the builders have found it necessary 
to drive piles some thirty feet down to the underlying 
rock. The completion of the work will necessarily be delayed, 
and meanwhile the operation of pile-driving does not add 
to the amenities of the neighbourhood. 

Death has taken its accustomed toll on the University. 
Both Professor Karl Breul of King’s and Canon J. H. Gray 
of Queens’ leave gaps that will not easily be filled. Many 
generations of undergraduates, by no means confined to his 
own College, will cherish affectionate memories of “ Joey 
Gray.” He was a familiar figure at Fenner’s, and an enthusi- 
astic supporter of all forms of University athletics. It is no 
form of words to say that he was a man whom everybody 
loved at sight, and who can never have had an enemy in the 
world. Peace to his ashes; he will be sorely missed. Other 
personalia deserving of record are that Cambridge has once 
more a President among her Heads of Houses ; that Professor 
Einstein has delivered a lecture in the Senate House to a 
large audience, some of whom are credibly reported to have 
understood some of it; and that Mr. Rudyard Kipling has 
so far reconciled himself to our “* witless learning” as to 
accept an Honorary Fellowship of Magdalene.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Your CAMBRIDGE CORRESPONDENT. 


them ; 


Poetry 
Grace before Meat 


BrrorE I lived I took this knife in hand, 

Consumed this unborn flesh upon the plate : 

Went further, saw the glitter of the sand 

Cohering into clay, following fate 

‘Toward the potter’s wheel. Now what I eat 

Is but a barmecide, yet for the day 

Sufficient, a material deceit 

To carry truth upon its ancient way. 

Behold how pitiful the parted lips 

That crave to satisfy a hunger grown 

Out of the passion set *twixt Adam’s hips 

Long ere the individual was known. 

O Giver of this food, make it Thy blood, 

To feed the mind that has not understood ! 
RicuarD CHURCH. 


Song To a Summer Day 


Tuoucu I must go from thee 

Go not from me. 

If you are lost, 

The tears that you have cost 

Have then been shed in vain ; 

And all the pain, 

The pain and joy you've added to my heart 
Can have no part, 

Nor help in empty days that are to come. 


Oh swallows dipping to the yellowing grass, 

Oh darker shadows where the huge clouds pass, 

Oh scent! Oh air! 

Oh sweetness far too sweet for me to bear 

Stay, stay with me! Preccy Asicrorr, 
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FARMERS AND CHILDREN. 
How fruitfully the wealth of the farmer—and indeed of the 


North British experiment. Nearly nine thousand young 
children of the elementary schools in Aberdeen are now daily 
served at school with a jorum of fresh milk ; and it is probable 
that their health is essentially improved, that they develop 
better, have better teeth and learn better. The work of the 
teachers too is lightened. This reform, which proceeds 
steadily—the four figures may soon spread to five—is one 
symptom only of a movement organized between those 
officially concerned with farming, with’ public health and with 
education; and the methods of the reformers are as well 
worth imitation all over the country, in rural not less than in 
urban communities as, say, the institution of ‘‘ the Oslo 
Breakfast,” which has so greatly improved the health of 
Scandinavian children. 
* * * * 


For the last six months ‘the Aberdeen Milk Publicity 
Committee ” has been engaged in an active campaign. Dairy- 
men, doctors, co-operators, representatives of public health, 
and of the Scottish Board of Agriculture and, not least, of the 
Rowett Institute form a voluntary organization. They have 
distributed handbills—left with the morning milk—aflixed 
posters on “buses and trams as well as on hoardings, rented 
stalls at exhibitions, showed films, advertised in newspapers 
by word and picture, organized many sorts of competitions, 
issued booklets for householders (written chiefly by medical 
officers). The most important direct step (now made possible 
anywhere by the excellence of the modern ‘‘ containers ”’ for 
small quantities of milk) was to make formal application for 
permission to introduce the sale of milk in schools. This is 
now carried on in every elementary school in Aberdeen, as 
well as in some private schools. The numbers of those who 
take advantage of it is proportionately immense, since at 
present the head teachers only allow the sale to infants from 
five to seven and girls between the ages of thirteen and 
fourteen. 

* * * * 

This extra consumption of milk by school children at school is 
far from subtracting from the sum of milk sold to the households. 
Direct figures are hard to get—partly because a good deal of 
cream and skimmed milk is sold; but there is abundant 
evidence that the general sale of milk is rising within and 
perhaps outside the area of the campaign. Everyone is 
benefiting—the farmer and distributor economically, the 
child physically. If any name deserves more _ particular 
mention it is perhaps that of Dr. Orr of the Rowett Institute ; 
and Mr. John Wilson, chairman of the Northern Co-operative 
Society, has special credit for the direct sale of milk in the 
schools. It is hoped—indeed it is likely—that the Aberdeen 
experiment will find imitators here, there and everywhere. 
Such a scheme is much more than twice blessed ; and it is the 
best example one can quote of the obvious, but often forgotten 
and sometimes disputed truth, that at bottom the welfare of 
producer and consumer spring from identical causes. 

5 * Bp 
A FLower WEEK. 

We have had the great flower week of the year, though it 
remains something of a mystery how the professional gardeners 
provide blossoms of plants that have very different natural 
dates, all at the same time. Most of us perhaps are a little 
overpowered by the wealth and variety of blossom exhibited 
at Chelsea or any show that compares with it ; but out of the 
kaleidoscope we generally come away with one or two impres- 
sions or discoveries that have a definite influence on our own 
garden, however small. To quote a personal experience, 
Chelsea provided me this year with the knowledge that my 
favourite among flowering shrubs has a cousin at least equally 
good, and what is more, much earlier. The old favourite is 
Viburnum fragrans, whose blossom is endowed with a scent 
that does not yield even to honeysuckle or lilac ; and though 
the blossom is not as beautiful as these it has a cheerful smile 
that shines out from a strong and healthy face. Its cousin is 
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held by some to be even sweeter ; and whether this be so 9 
not, every garden would benefit by the succession of blossaes 
if both were grown. Mr. Jason Hill in a wholly delightfyj 
book published last month (The Curious Gardener, Faber and 
Faber. 7s. 6d.), writes of Viburnum Carlesii that it is reckoned 
by some “the best hardy plant introduced in the last fifty 
years ” ; and describes its scent about as well as scent can be 
described. “Its scent, of the Tuberose type, is lightly 
touched with a suggestion of the Clove Carnation,” which, 
gives to it a finish of perfection matching the faint pink that 
warms the waxen white of its petals.” 
* * * * 
Tue Crarr or WICKER. 


At a recent show (at Yeovil) in a tent devoted to rural 
crafts, I saw the happy organizer selling the very last of his 
wicker wheelbarrows. He was sending for more before the 
show had been open above an hour or two. These wicker 
barrows, light enough to be wheeled by the little finger, are 
cheap and eflicient ; but I mention the sale merely as ap 
example of a real and flourishing rural craft. Many of these 
are supported with difficulty, and must, it is to be feared, be 
regarded as interesting survivals, rather than as promise of g 
return of the rural home factory. On the contrary, wattle 
work with withies is a craft of considerable dimensions and 
likely to increase, especially in Somerset, where the willows 
are grown on moors that might else be more or less barren, 
‘The uses to which they are put are increasing, and the technique 
of the craft improving. The methods of organization are 
interesting and are now employed in regard to many crafts, 
The Rural Industries Bureau (6 Bayley Street, London, 
W.C. 1) sends down to any desired district a special instructor, 
who has knowledge of the work as practised in the past and 
present, both in England and other countries. He can help 
both to maintain continuity and enlarge scope ; and inciden- 
tally the Bureau does a good deal indirectly (not least by the 
exhibitions at shows) to widen the market. In general those 
who enjoy handiwork—in metal, wood, wool, or what not— 
can always get all the information they want from the 
Director of the Bureau. 

* * % * 
Tur COURAGE OF FEAR. 

Experiences of birds which in crises lose al! fear of man seem 
to be of world-wide scope. The latest of a long list reaches me 
from the Upper Stikine Mission in British Columbia : 

“While on the trail from Telegraph Creek to Atlin during my 
annual trip by dog sleigh, on one of the passes some 2,000 feet 
up, I noticed a ptarmigan flying over the timber with a hawk 
(a duck hawk I think it was) in close pursuit. The ptarmigan was 
being swiftly overtaken, and, as we approached over a small rise, 
wheeled almost at right angles and flew straight for me. At the 
time I was walking ahead of the dogs with my Indian guide, and 
the bird flew apparently head foremost straight into the snow at 
my feet. The hawk, which was then close behind it, wheeled 
within a foot or so of my head, and with a cry soared off, followed 
by a shot from my boy’s rifle. I reached down and picked up the 
ptarmigan, which just sat in my hand and appeared quite unhurt. 
I then carefully placed it by a little muskeg bush, and although 
it seemed more ready to return to my warm hand, finally ran into 


the bush, where we left it. We saw nothing further of the hawk, 
I understand this is not an uncommon occurrence in the north.” 


* * * * 


Another correspondent from British Columbia records 
a rare example of tameness in a wild swan, which settled 
down in a pond close to Victoria. The bird took bread from 
the hand at the first offer. The instance, though remarkable, 
can be paralleled and suggests that the bird has some naturally 
domestic quality. Last year a whooper swan settled for 
some time on a London reservoir and showed peculiar tame- 
ness. Another instance of the adoption of town life by 
wild birds comes from a South London vicarage. Jays 
have come to live in the “large but very noisy ” garden; 
and prove friendly. They have, it seems, a_ peculiar 
fondness for cooked potatoes, and at once fly down from a 
tall chestnut tree when this delicacy is offered. The date 
would suggest that they are building in the garden; and it 
would be an event indeed if a family of such birds were 
reared in such a populous district, 

W. Beacu Tuomas. 
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Letters to the Editor 


[In view of the length of many of the letters which we receive, we would remind correspondents that we often 


cannot give space for long letters and that short ones are generally read with more attention. 


The length which we 


consider most suitable is about that of one of our paragraphs on ** News of the Week.””—|Ed. Srecraror. | 


HOW MR. ASQUITH FELL 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Syn,—I have read Mr. Wilson Harris’ article in the issue of 
the Spectator of May 28th. I see that he refers to the note on 
the events of December, 1916, of which Lord Oxford made use 
in his Memories and Reflections. My note was written at the 
time, and a copy was sent to Mr. Asquith. When he was 
yriting his book, he sent me aletter to Paris, asking permission to 
treat this as an authentic story of the transaction, impartially 
written so far as was possible for a Minister of the outgoing 
Government. I have really nothing to add to this narrative, 
except that my recollection undoubtedly confirms the state- 
ment in Mr. Asquith’s footnote. I do not think that he can 
possibly have seen the text of the Resolution passed at Lans- 
downe House.—I am, Sir, &c., Crewe. 

Crewe Hlouse, Curzon Street, W.1. 


[To the Editor of the Sprecraror.] 
Sin—An article in your issue of May 28th, dealing with 
the Cabinet crisis of 1916 ends with the statement : 

“ The events of 1916 are now becoming history, and it is important 
that the history should be accurate. Many who could have confirmed 
or corrected this version or that are gone. Those who remain will, 
it may be hoped, lay their memories under tribute while they still 
can in the service of truth.” 
and I think it right to respond to this appeal. 

Of the groups and coalitions formed within the Cabinet 
of 1916 I cannot speak. I have never been a member of 
any group or cave or combination or intrigue, nor have I 
ever been asked to become one. But one fact was patent 
to all of us in that Cabinet ; and that is that its meetings 
had ceased to be those of a secret conclave, the Cabinet Room 
had more nearly become the distributing centre of a broad- 
casting agency, and this was one of the facts that gave rise 
to uneasiness. I believe that it underlay the second para- 
graph of the resolution which you quote. I beiieve also that 
the idea at the back of those resolutions was that there should 
be a complete reconstruction of the Cabinet, which could 
only be effected by Mr. Asquith’s resignation, and reformation 
by him as Prime Minister. I should occupy too much space 
if I explained by what means it was anticipated that this 
result would be reached. 

As to the resolutions, I know what happened, for more than 
once I discussed the whole incident with Mr. Asquith alone. 
His words were most definite, his memory, even to minute 
details, the most marvellous I have ever known, and his 
integrity was so high above all question that I deem it almost 
a slight to regard reference to it as necessary. He told me 
absolutely and distinctly that he never saw the resolutions, 
nor were they ever read to him, and that no word of any 
kind passed to suggest the existence amongst his colleagues 
of the opinion expressed in the second paragraph of those 
resolutions. Whether the concealment from him was deliber- 
ate or accidental I cannot say, but I know that it was concealed. 

Two explanations have been offered. The one, that Mr. 
Bonar Law was so agitated at the meeting that he did not 
like to read out the resolutions, and therefore conveyed only 
the impression given by the second and third paragraphs ; 
the other, that it was omitted because its disclosure would 
have wrecked the whole plan of overthrowing Mr. Asquith 
and substituting another person in his place. I do not 
express opinion as to which of these two hypotheses is true, 
lonly say that it is difficult to think of a third.—I am, Sir, &c., 

1 Porchester Terrace, Hyde Park, W. BUCKMASTER,. 


[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Sir,—It is to be hoped that Mr. Wilson Harris’ article in 
your last week’s issue may draw forth further first-hand infor- 
mation regarding the interplay of circumstances that led up 
to the formation of Mr. Lloyd George’s Coalition Government 
in December, 1916. I can perhaps shed a little further light 
on Lord Balfour's attitude from a note of a conversation with 
him in 1929, which I recorded at the time. We had been 


talking about two letters published in the Life of Lord 
Lansdowne (see p. 452-454) which Lord Balfour had not 
yet read. I said: 

** You see the rumour was that Lloyd George did not want 
you.” 

A. J. B.: “ Why not?” 

Myself: ‘It was said that he didn’t want anybody quite 
first-rate about him.” 

A. J. B.: “ Possibly he didn’t. But I only know that 
from my point of view at that juncture, if I had to choose 
between Lloyd George and Asquith, it was * the Little Man’ 
without hesitation.” 

Lord Beaverbrook, in his recent volume, quotes Mr. Bonar 
Law as saying that the part played by Lord Balfour had been 
“the biggest part played by anyone in the whole crisis.” 
The context shows that “ biggest” is here meant as “ least 
concerned with personal considerations.” These were so 
utterly outside the range of Lord Baifour’s thoughts during 
the World War that it is impossible to imagine that he even 
had to banish them before making his decision to support 
the new Government, his sole reason being, as Mr. Bonar Law 
said, that “the only alternative was to return to the old 
situation with conditions even worse than before.” 

There is a discrepancy of evidence about the moment on 
December 6th at which the suggestion that he should take the 
Foreign Office in the new Ministry was first made to Lord 
Balfour. According to his own recollection, told to me in 
the course of the conversation quoted above (and also 
apparently in writing to Lord Beaverbrook), Mr. Bonar Law 
proposed it as they walked away together after the Buckingham 
Palace conference in the morning. According to Mr. Bonar 
Law’s own memory (as recorded by Lord Beaverbrook), the 
ofier was made in the afternoon, when Lord Balfour, whe 
had been ill all through the previous days of the crisis, had 
returned to his dressing-gown and armehair in his bedroom, 
Lord Beaverbrook describes him as ‘*‘ jumping up and saying, 
‘Well, you hold a pistol at my head—I must accept..”’ The 
scene, as recorded, is not very characteristic of Lord Balfour's 
usual manner, but the point is only of interest because in 
the morning, after the Buckingham Palace conference, it still 
seemed possible that Mr. Asquith might consent to be a member 
of the new Coalition, whereas in the afternoon Mr. Bonar Law 
knew definitely that he would not join. Lord Balfour's 
whole attitude shows that he was ready to serve irrespective 
of personalities. I am inclined, however, to think that the 
proposal was made to him in the morning, for his memory, 
strangely elusive in many respects, seldom failed him about 
the places where events happened. 

It would be interesting to have further information as to 
how far his advice was sought by any of his Conservative 
colleagues between November 30th and December 6th, when 
the crisis was developing hourly, and he was ill and in bed. 
—I am, Sir, &e., Buancue EB. C. DucvAte. 
1 Roland Gardens, S.W.7. 


[To the Editor of the Serecraror.] 


Sir,—Since writing the article in last week's Spectator 
questioning Lord Beaverbrook’s account of the events 


leading up to the formation of Mr. Lloyd George's Coalition 


Government in December, 1916, [f find further reason 
for accepting with considerable reserve the record con- 
tained in the second volume of Politicians and the War, 


As to whether Mr. Bonar Law did or did not show Mr. 
Asquith on December 3rd the resolution adopted by the 
Conservative Ministers that morning and given to Mr. Law 
to take to the Prime Minister, it must, I think, be regarded 
as definitely established, failing the production of some new 
evidence, that he did not show it to him. First-hand 
evidence on the point could come only from Mr. Asquith 
and Mr. Law, and Mr. Asquith has left it on record that 
Mr. Law did not show him the resolution. There is plenty 
of contemporary second-hand evidence of that in the form 
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of statements made immediately afterwards by Mr. Asquith 
to other people. 

But Lord Beaverbrook appears—again, failing the pro- 
duction of further evidence—to be open to some challenge 
on another point of considerable importance. He _ repre- 
sents the Conservative resolution as meaning (p. 212) 
that “Lloyd George should go”; that (p. 213) “ the 
object of the resolution was hostile to Lloyd George and 
intended to be helpful to Asquith’; that (p. 213) “ the 
other Conservative members of the Government [i.e., other 
than Bonar Law] wanted to tell Asquith that he must resign 
office in order to crush Lloyd George finally and effectively.” 
Lord Beaverbrook has evidently overlooked (for he could 
hardly have ignored it) a notable piece of immediately con- 
temporary evidence in the shape of a letter written by Lord 
Curzon to Lord Lansdowne, who was then at Bowood, as 
soon as the meeting of Conservative Ministers on the Sunday 
morning was over. It is to be found in Lord Newton's 
Life of Lord Lansdowne. The purpose of the decision 
reached by the Ministers is thus succinctly stated : 

* When the Prime Minister resigns, the King will send for Lloyd 
George. The latter will then, for the first time, be confronted with 
the difficulties of the situation. He will cease to be a merely destruc- 
tive and disloyal force. He will have to make terms with the Prime 
Minister and with all the rest of us... . His Government will be 
dictated to him by others, not shaped exclusively by himself,” 
And the letter concludes : 

“Had one felt that reconstitution by and under the present 
Prime Minister was possible we should all have preferred to try it. 
But we know that with him as Chairman, either of the Cabinet or 
War Committee, it is absolutely impossible to win the War, and it 
will be for himself and Lloyd George to determine whether he goes 
out altogether or becomes Lord Chancellor or Chancellor of the 
Ixchequer in a new government, a nominal Premiership being a 
protean compromise which in our view could have no endurance.” 

There is good reason to believe that the recollection of 
the still surviving Conservative Ministers of that day is in 
full accord with neither Lord Curzon’s Lord Beaver- 
brook’s statement of the intentions behind the Sunday 
morning decisions. A good deal of history still needs to 
be written. The Curzon letter, incidentally, chimes ill with 
Lord Beaverbrock’s statement that ‘* Lord Curzon had given 
Asquith a specific assurance that no Tory Minister except 
Bonar Law would serve under Lloyd George.” It seems 
certain, at any rate, that he had no authority te give any 
such assurance.— I am, Sir, &e., HW. Witson Harris, 

Reform Club. 


hor 


[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sir,—The truth about the ‘1916 Crisis * is that, in the last 
resort, it was caused by an economy of truth and the subsequent 
skilful exploitation by Mr. Lloyd George and those who were 
working with him of the situation so created. am, Sir, &e., 
A. M. Lorimer, 


[To the Editor of the Spreravor.| 
Sir, In reference to the article, ** December 1916 : a Question 
of History,’ which Mr. H. Wilson Harris contributes to 
your issue of May 28th, may [ be permitted to make one state- 
ment? Mr. Wilson Harris writes, ** Mr Bonar Law has appar- 
ently left no record of the incident.” Mr. Bonar Law has 
left a complete record. A few weeks after the crisis he 
told me that he had written a full explanation of every step 
taken, and that he had caused the document to be deposited 
in a certain bank to be kept there for a certain number of 
years. He had no doubt in his own mind as to the rectitude 
of his actions in the matter._-I am, Sir, &e., 
Glasgow, C.1. Roserr Breer. 


THE BUY-AND-SELL CAMPAIGN 
[To the Editor of the Srecravon.| 

Sir,— Your comments under the above heading in last weck’s 
issue limn quite clearly the dilemma in which not only the 
world in general but we in particular find ourselves. With 
the obvious failure of tariffs all over the world staring them in 
the face, our ** National’? Government chooses to commit us 
to an “experiment ” which can only land us in still eraver 
difficulties, if not disaster, ; 

The plain fact is that if we icill not buy the goods other 
countries have to sell us, they cannot buy the goods we want 
to sell them, and no amount of specious argument can get 


<n 
<< 


What a pity that so many of the electory 


over that position. 
forgot this and other simple political truths last year jp thei 
inordinate anxiety to secure a “ National” Government = 
the avowed intent of dealing with a ** National ” crisis | There 
yas, in truth, an * International ” crisis, and not Only does jt 
remain, but develops rapidly, and must be dealt With finally 
and ultimately on international lines and by international 
methods. If our Government of all the talents could but see 
that, and proceed to deal with it on business lines, then 
indeed eventually we might hope to both Buy and Sell British 
-—I am, Sir, &e., M. W. Gornox, F 
Tara Lodge, Richmond Road, New Barnet, Herts, 


THE CONDITION OF EUROPE 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.| 
Sir, —Please allow me to object to one sentence in the aboye. 
mentioned article, which reads : 

“If, by the miracle at which the political prophets in their despair 

are clutching, some solution bringing real relief to Germany jig 
reached, then the party of order may yet hold its own against a party 
which, whether it aims at anarchy or not, is, according to universal 
belief of all but its own supporters, incapable of saving the country 
from the anarchy into which lax or incompetent administration 
would immediately plunge it.” 
As far as the Nazis (Hitler Party) is concerned there is po 
“ universal belief” that this party will fail after coming to 
power ; neither is there ** universal belief” that the Hitlerites 
will be “incapable of saving the country.” Only these 
Germans and foreigners who are prejudiced against the Nazis 
are inclined to take this point of view. 

May I remind you of the dark prophecies in most of the 
press when Field-Marshal von Hindenburg was elected in 
1925, or when Mussolini made his successful march to Rome ? 
After all, more than fifteen millions of Germans gave their 
confidence to the Hitler Party, and the only consequence is to 
give them their chance. It is no good to discredit them 
beforehand, and to my mind it is very un-English not to give 
them their chance and fair play. If this article speaks—and 
quite rightly—of “anarchy” and “lax or incompetent 
administration,” the question may be allowed, who brought 
Germany to the present plight, the “ party of order “—as the 
author calls the present Government of Germany—or the 
Hitlerites ? I think it is advisable to judge from facts and 
net from mere German anti-Hitler propaganda.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Dr. H. Tuostr 

(London Correspondent of Volkischer Beobachter), 
(The chief Hitler newspape:) 
73 Vineyard Hill Read, Wimbledon Park, S.W.19. 


THE IRISH SWEEPSTAKE 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sin.—Has not the time arrived when we must reconsider the 
* morality “ of the Irish Hospitals Sweepstakes from a new 
standpoint ? Any circular that I receive from a foreign 
address advertising a sweepstake goes straight into the waste- 
paper basket ; this time six books of tickets for the Trish 
Hospitals Derby Sweepstake joined the “ foreigners ” in that 
basket. Hitherto Mhave supported the Irish Sweepstakes in 
that the money remained * in the family.” May I ask readers 
of the Spectator to reconsider the question in the new political 
light ? 

Is it too much to ask of the British Press that it refrains on 
national grounds from publishing any news whatsoever of the 
Irish Sweepstakes ? Surely it is a national duty to keep our 
money “in the family.” I will go further and say it is the 
duty of everyone approaehed by a vendor of such tickets to 
report that individual to the authorities.—I am, Sir, &e., 

R. A. DeLAFons (Captain). 


ve 


14 Rue de lV Arcade, Paris. 


THE COMMUNAL CLASH IN INDIA 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sim, In your footnote to the letter of mine which you did me 
the honour to publish in last week's issue, you say ; 

“Mr. MacDonald, on the contrary, has stated quite definitely 
that if Hindus and Moslems cannot settle the communal question 
for themselves the British Government will settle it for them.” 
Did not Mr. MacDonald equally definitely, last autumn, tell the 
delegates at the Round Table Conference that unless and until 
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Indians could agree among themselves what they wanted 
» would be impossible to do anything? The one statement 
a quite as definite as the other and also the one contrary to 
ihe other. 

the object of my letter was to ask your readers, through 
vou, Which of these two contrary statements they considered 
the more wise and statesmanlike ? 

Jam afraid I must have expressed myself badly. 

To force a settlement (?) on peoples so antipathetic to each 
other would be equivalent to locking up two terriers and five 
yild cats in a cage and leaving them to fight it out. The sight 
of the cage afterwards would be a very unpleasant object, 
Was not Mr. MacDonald’s statement made at the Round 
qable Conference wiser than the threat made subsequently to 
force something down the throats (as it were) of two races, so 
much opposed to each other ? I trust I have now made myself 
dearer than your footnote to my letter indicates in my former 
xtter—I am, Sir, &c., E. L. Ovtver. 
The Waterhouse, Bollingion, Macclesfield. 


(The statement quoted in our footnote was made last 
jutumn (December Ist). Our correspondent does not state 
the date or context of the other alleged statement to which he 
refers. —ED., Spectator. | 


THE PROBLEM OF TITHE 
|To the Editor of the Specraror.| 

Sin,—-Probably your correspondent, Mr. G. W. Currie, is 
voicing a very widespread feeling when he asks whether some 
amendment of the Tithe law cannot be carried out, so as to 
end the scandals at present connected with the collection of 
Tithe-Rent-Charge. Unfortunately, the remedy he suggests 
is not practicable—viz., the exchange of ecclesiastical Tithe. 
Rent-Charge for a share in the National Debt. It must be 
remembered that ecclesiastical Tithe is already national pro- 
perty paid to clerical “ owners * who receive it as payment 
for services rendered to the general public. This fact was 
fully recognized when the Church was disestablished in 
Wales. The problem, therefore, concerns the general public 
as well as the owners and payers of Tithe, and all citizens have 
ashare of responsibility regarding Tithe Law. 

Generally speaking, Tithe-payers recognize the legal right 
of the Tithe-owners to Tithe-Rent-Charge, though some, who 
are hard pressed are ready to question not merely the present 
incidence of these charges, but their moral justification. 
What exasperates the Tithe-payer to-day is the sense that 
he is suffering a grievous injustice, and that no one will listen 
tohis ery, chiefly because he is politically impotent. He points 
out that the Tithe Act of 1925 gave a fixed monetary value to 
T.R.C. at a time when it was generally thought that cereal 
prices had become comparatively stable. Since that date 
prices have dropped so sensationally that the justification for 
maintaining T.R.C. at the existing level has completely dis- 
appeared. It is true that Tithe-payers inherited or bought 
their land subject to Tithe-Rent-Charge, but, apart from those 
who have come into possession since 1925, they are subject to 
far more onerous impositions than they could possibly have 
foreseen due directly to parliamentary legislation. 

Ecclesiastical leaders content themselves by expressing 
verbal sympathy, which costs nothing. Ministers of Agricul- 
ture decline to consider the grievance on the ground that the 
present law is comparatively recent, though it is obviously 
the business of statesmen to adapt the law to altered condi- 
tions. The question is not whether Queen Anne’s Bounty, 
with the whole power of the State behind it, can succeed in 
extracting the uttermost farthing, or within five per cent. 
thereof, but whether or no the present Tithe law is just. 
Tithe-payers are confident that any independent committee 
would accept their view that they are suffering from an in- 
justice that, for the credit of the country, must be remedied.—. 
Tam, Sir, &e., Witrrip J. Rowianp, 

Secretary, Liberation Society. 

39 Livingstone House, Broadway, Westminster, S.W.1, 


ARE WE BARABBASQUE ? 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,It was Dante who wrote “I found the original of my 
hell in the world which we inhabit,’ and most must confess 
that there is greater truth in this than is usually comprehended. 


Despite wars and rumours of wars, and Leagues and Con- 
ferences, and the fatuity which seems inseparable from these 
things, there are some who still dream wistfully of an ideal 
organization of society. 

No doubt the Christian ethic would give peace and joy in 
our time, and most abundantly ; but as Mr. Shaw has said, 
“the moneyed, respectable, capable world has been steadily 
anti-Christian and Barabbasque since the Crucifixion, and the 
specific doctrine of Jesus has not in all that time been put into 
political or general social practice.” After all, how can pure, 
disinterested love appeal to those who are love’s bankrupts ? 
And even as to mere common sense, somehow or other we have 
been unable to act upon an enlightened self-interest, which 
alone would transform the world into a heaven on earth. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain said recently in the House of Com- 
mons that. ** moral disarmament has to precede physical dis- 
armament,” and one wonders whether that day will ever 
dawn when we shall cease to aspire to the impossible, that is 
to say to found universal happiness upon political and economic 
measures. Having given the spirit of emulation, and strife, 
and envy an ample trial through the ages, it is for us now to 
decide whether we will continue in the same spirit, and, 
sinking gradually from one depth of material and spiritual 
degradation to another, cultivate a hell upon earth, or whether 
we will lift up our eyes unto the hills for the spirit of Another, 
in and through which the world may become a heaven, It is 
at our choice. 

Those who would sacrifice to the good and the true are 
small in number, and the probability is that the world will 
not-—despite its bitter experience—desire to break with the 
Barabbasque tradition of the past, but blindly stumble along 
the well-worn path away from the hill country, wondering 
why it is that all, even its successes, seems a failure. The 
Spirit of Grace will continue to evade us as a Will 0’ the wisp, 
and, bewildered, we shall exclaim (like certain of the Jews -of 
old) ‘** What manner of saying is this that He said, ‘Ye shal! 
seek Me and shall not find Me: and where I am, thither ye 
cannot come’ ?”’—I am, Sir, &c., 

Paut H. C. Prentice. 
283 Tierney Road, S.W.2. 


“RAGS” 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir, It is with considerable surprise that one reads the 
views of your correspondent, “ J. E. S.,” on “* Rags,’ wondering 
if the ignorance he betrays is real or feigned. Surely everyone 
knows the existence of the cat-burglar, and can easily under- 
stand that like every other expert he needs training to attain 
to proficiency. Many people also have heard the gibe directed 
against the elder Universities that they do not keep pace 
with the times, and fail to equip students for the stern realities 
of life. A course of lectures on cat-burglary could not, one can 
well understand, be publicly announced, as that would be 
inconsistent with the secrecy which is essential to success ; 
but evidence that some instruction must be given is furnished 
by the practical work that has been done, necessarily during 
the hours of darkness, in scaling the pinnacles of King’s. 
Yet “J. E. S.” writes: ‘“ It served no conceivable public 
end, and conferred not the smallest benefit upon any single 
human being.” . Might not a correspondent, inspired by similar 
ignorance, make exactly the same comment on the experi- 
ments conducted in the Cavendish laboratories, or on the 
bumping races on the Cam ?—-I am, Sir, &e.,  Canran, 
[To the Editor of the Srecraron.| 
The article in the Spectator of May 28th on “ Rags 
has spurred my memory. The writer tells the story of the 
Zanzibar Sultan’s visit. I was not taking part in that per- 
formance, but was told the story immediately after the 
event. The party were conducted up the very staircase in 
Trinity where lived the person who took the part of the 
Sultan, or rather of his Prime Minister, for fearing that the 
Sultan himself might not look enough like his photographs, 
a telegram was sent at the last minute announcing that 
His Highness had the influenza and that his Prime Minister 
would take his place. The party was escorted to the station, 
but they had no desire to expend the money or the time 
in returning to London. They therefore walked with slow 
dignity in their long robes to the very end of the Great 
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Eastern platform at Cambridge Station, then suddenly picking 
up their petticoats they raced across the: Great Northern 
line, out at that exit, and away in a cab to a house in 
Trumpington, where they changed and returned to Cambridge. 

The only Cambridge rag in which I actually took part 
was an affair of Proctor and Bulldogs. Mr. Edward Bury, Mr. 
Geoffrey Aspinall and I, the first as proctor and we two as 
bulldogs, sallied forth one Sunday evening, having dressed 
im Lord Wodehouse’s rooms. Our confidence was raised to 
the highest pitch the moment we emerged by the sight of 
one of our friends, who had arrived late to see us dress, 
bolting round a corner to avoid being caught. smoking in 
cap and gown. 

After making various arrests with comparative ease we 
met a spirited trio near the theatre. While the Proctor and 
Mr. Aspinall were dealing with two, No. 3 bolted, and I gave 
chase, somewhat impeded by two cushions tied round my 
middle to represent the normal Bulldogian stomach. I was 
on my victim’s heels through the streets all the way to 
Trinity, where he got to ground with me above snapping at 
his brush. Be it said to their credit, that when I returned 
panting, my companions kept. their faces. If we had met. a 
real Proctor, Which unfortunately did not occur, we had 
agreed to go straight up to him and tell him that he was 
poaching on our beat and that he could go home ! 

Long before my time there was a good rag; of a professional 
walker, who was to try to beat the record time from New- 
market to Cambridge. Well ahead of any) previous record 
two undergraduates drove in a cab down the Barton road 
in walking kit, got eut where no one could see them and 
walked as fast as they could step back to Cambridge, greeted 
with vociferous cheers by the following crowd. ‘They escaped 
into the Pitt, and the professional arrived to find the crowd 
all gone ahead of him and the streets empty /—I am, Sir, &c., 





Horsey Hall, Great. Yarmouth, | A. Buxton. 
A HISTORY OF SHAKESPHARIAN 
CRITICISM 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sin,—In reviewing my History of Skakespearian Criticism on 
May 21st, Mr. George Rylands makes the point that criticism 
is literature suggested by‘a book, but after, passing through 
my “distracting and condensing machinery” it ceases to 
be. literature and, therefore, ceases to be ctiticism. I have 
before me letters from two eminent living Shakespearian 
critics expressing great satisfaction at the! treatment their 
books have received in the said machinery. ‘J withhold their 
names but would willingly communicate thern to Mr. Rylands 
privately. 

Against my method Mr. Rylands quotes in full a sentence 
from Dr. Johnson. The gist of this sentence is the word 
“ quibble,” and it is all that is needed for ‘historical-critical 
purposes. I do not usually reply to criticism, but I must 
enter a mild protest at what I think is an attempt to belittle 
a book which Mr. Rylands himself ealls * a labour of Hercules, 
a labour of love.”—I am, Sir, &c., Avéustus Raut 

2 St.. Agnes Court, Porchester Terrace, W.2. 


AMERICA AND THE DEBTS 
[To the Editor of the Specrarar.] 
Srr,— i 
* America, although she does not boast 

Of all the gold and silver from this coast, 

Lent to her sister Evrope’s need, or pride; 

(For that’s repaid her, with much gain bes}de 

In one rich Pearl, which Heavens did thente afford, 

As pious HERBERT gave his honest word) | 

Yot thinks, Sur in the Catalogue may conje, 


With Evrorr, Arrickr, Asta for ONE Tom BE.” 

These lines are not a contribution to the stibject of Tran - 
Atlantie War Debts. They are from the prefidce to A Survey of 
ihe Summe of Church Discipline. Whereby) the Way of the 
Churches of New England is warranicd out| of the Word, by 
‘Thomas Hooker, the New England Puritan, published in 1648, 
and are in memory of the author, who diedia year before the 
book appeared. 

The verse is oddly topieal, though the position has changed, 
alas! since all our debts to America could be more than 
repaid by the gift ef one Puritan divine !—I am, Sir, &c., 

Wodewaye, Teignmouth, Devon. Ri. WHALLEY, 


———,,——~ 


a, 
“JAPANESE ENGLISH ” 
[Fo the Editor of the SPECTATOR. ] 
Srr,—Your reviewer of Western Influences in Modern Ja 
by Dr. Nitobe and others, in the Spectator, April 16th Says + 
“The book, in its quaint Japanese English, is a first... 


. mA Irst-clas 
explanation of the conditions of modern Japan ” _ 


I should like to protest against the constant habit of 
reviewers of drawing attention to real or supposed defects in 
the English written by Japanese. In the first place “ Japanese 
English ” sounds like a sneer, and it will certainly be under. 
stood. as such by the sensitive Japanese ; secondly, the term 
“ Japanese English ” is not the correct one to use in referring 
to anything written by Dr. Nitobe, who may have his indi. 
vidual style, but is guiltless of ‘* Japanese English,” which 
is all but meaningless rigmarole. 

It is true that Japanese writers of English do not write 
like Englishmen. But encouragement should be given to 
them to use English as much as _ possible, particularly in 
anything which interprets Japan to the West. Much of the 
misunderstanding in political affairs is due to the fact that 
there is not sufficient information from Japan itself, and a3 
very few Englishmen scem capable of translating from 
Japanese, every effort should be made to persuade the 
Japanese themselves to give us the truth in our own language, 
If, when they do so, we laugh—‘t What funny English!” 
we can hardly look for further enlightenment. 

‘Iwo or three years ago a Japanese scholar translated g 
Japanese classic, and took pains to have his version revised 
by an English man of letters then in Japan. One of our 
leading reviews went out of its way to hold up to ridicule 
the style of the English used. Since then, so far as I know, 
this Japanese scholar has not ventured to express himself 
again in ‘‘ Japan’s second language ’’—a loss to all lovers of 
literature. 

I do earnestly appeal for a more sympathetic attitude 
towards Japanese writers who, while not writing like Carlyle 
or James Joyce, do contrive to make their meaning clear.—I 
am, Sir, &c., E. V. GaATensy, 

Higher Commercial School, Fukushima, Japan. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL INEXACTITUDES 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—* Bareelona’s ” charge of topographical inexactitude 
has been made, with, to quote his own expression, a care- 
lessness which is inexcusable. My article was _ entitled 
** Montserrat”? and is about Montserrat. Does he not know 
that whether one travels to Spain via Bordeaux or Toulouse 
a part of Gascony is traversed, and that Gascon charac- 
teristics are those of the greater part of the surrounding 
region? As they themselves say, “* Qui dit Midi dit Gascon.” 
I have in no way suggested that Gascony adjoins Port Bou. 

Glimpses of the coast from the train, even though inter. 
rupted by tunnels—and as frequently as “ Barcelona” 
wishes—are nevertheless charming, and “ miles” may be 
five, fifty or five hundred. The journey is worth while, and 
Montserrat a gem to the traveller. I cannot therefore plead 
guilty to the acctisation of “ sacrificing all claims to con 
fidence.” —-I am, Sir, &e., H. DE MILANzS. 

Cherry Corner, Flackwell Heath, Bucks. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
IMPROVED TENEMENTS 

Would any reader of the Spectator who can spare surplus 
seedlings of hardy annuals be kindly willing to send a few by 
post to Miss Alexander, Aubrey House, Campden Hill, W.8? 
The gift would be immensely appreciated by tenants of the 

g Y_ app y 
Improved Tenements Association in North Kensington, where 
already a beginning has been made in transforming the back- 
yards of recently acquired property from rubbish dumps into 
garden playgrounds,—A. 
CLIPPING THE CiuRCcH 

Cam any of your readers tell me of parishes where the ancient 
custom of * Clipping the Church ” still obtains ?. The custom 
consists in the congregation joining hands round the sacred 
building during the singing of a hymn, usually on Ascension 
Day, and is intended to express devotion to, and affection for, 
their place of worship. The Church Times lately cited one 
instance of the ceremony still being observed.—G. S. Hrw1ns, 
The Parsonage, Tallarn Green, Malpas, 


English 
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words must be counted and the number given. 


“Spectator”? Competitions 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 


Entries must be typed or very clearly written on one side of the paper only. The name and address, or 
pseudonym, of the competitor must be on each entry and not on a separate sheet. When a word limit is set 
No entries can be returned. 
discretion of the judge, or withheld if no entry reaches the required standard. 


Prizes may be divided at the 
The judge reserves the 


right to wa or quote from any entry. The judge’s decision is final, and no correspondence can be entered 


into on t 


e subject of the award. Entries must be addressed to :—The Editor, the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 


London, W.C. 1, and be marked on the envelope Competition No. (——). 


Competition No. 60 (Ser sy “Dvett.”) 
ApnizE of £2 2s. is offered for a Safety Jingle for Pedestrians. 
(ompetitors are reminded of the seaman’s Rule of the Road : 


‘* When both side lights show ahead 
Port your helm and show your red, &e. 


and of other memory jingles that are worth a score of rules. 


” 


Entries must be received not later than Monday, June 6th, 1932. 
The result of this competition will appear in our issue of June 18th, 


1932. 


Competition No. 61 (Ser sy “ CarD.”) 


A prize of £2 2s. is offered for a list of the Six Greatest Fools 
inhistory. Only those who have attained a certain eminence 
are to be considered as qualifying for inclusion. Choice is 
limited to those who died before the beginning of the twentieth 
century. Competitors need not attempt to conform with 
what they expect to be the general verdict. 


Entries must be received not later than Monday, June 13th, 
1932. The result of this competition will appear im our issue of 
June 25th, 1932. 


The result of Competition No. 59 will appear in our next 
issue. 


Limerick Competition No. 31 


A prizz of £1 Is. is offered each week for a new and original 
English Limerick verse on some subject dealt with in the 
current number of the Spectator. The thirty-first of these 
competitions closes on Monday, June 13th, 1932. Entries 
should be marked ‘ Limerick No. 31.” 

The result of the twenty-ninth of these competitions will 
be announced in our next issue. 

[It is requested that, to facilitate the work of the judges, 
entries should, when possible, be submitted on postcards. | 


Result of Limerick Competition No. 28 


THE most popular subjects for Limericks this week were: 
“On Reading the Newspapers” (Moth), ‘** The Future for 
British Films ’” (John Grierson), ‘“‘ The Toll of the Roads ” 
(Lord Brentford), ‘“* The Portrait of an JTrishman”’ (Austin 
Clarke). The prize is awarded to Rev. J. R. Coates, Selly 
Oak College, Birmingham. 
THE WINNING ENTRY. 
“On READING THE NEWSPAPERS.’ 
When a judge wants to rouse British wrath, 
Instead of the usual froth, 
He sententiously vapours 
About the newspapers ; 
But can’t hold a candle to ‘ Moth.” 
(Rev.) J. R. Coates. 


’ 


Report of Competition No. 58 


(REPORT AND AWARD By “ DvuG1rI.”’) 
Ir was assumed that a group of English prize winners in 
the Dublin Derby Sweep had combined to offer their joint 
winnings, amounting in all to about £100,000 to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer for any national purpose chosen by him. 
A prize of £2 2s. was offered for an extract from the speech 
in which he accepted or declined the offer, No extract was 
to be more than 500 words in length. 
It has also been assumed by the majority of competitors 
that any speech made by a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should be thick with metaphor and weighed down with 
heavy words. Too many, also, took the opportunity of 
writing a Chancellor’s speech to air some favourite grievance 
or advance some scheme which might have benefitted by 
ae swroepenelee winnings. The entries were, in fact, decidedly 
ull, 
Competitors were about equally divided between those 
who made the Chancellor accept and those who made him 
decline. The prize is also divided, and £1 1s. is awarded to 
both of the following: Guy Hadley, 27 Madeley Road, 
Ealing, W.5, and ‘ Halj.” The Rev. B. M. Hancock, 
Norman Ackroyd and Q. E, A. are Commended, 





THE WINNING EXTRACTS. 

The Chancellor said that His Majesty’s Government had only 
decided to decline this munificent offer after grave and protracted 
consideration of the moral and constitutional issues involved. It 
could not be denied that the organization of a public sweepstake 
was an offence under the existing laws of the United Kingdom, 
and it followed therefore that in knowingly receiving the profits 
accruing from such an offence he would be condoning a breach 
of the law. It was not in the sphere of his duty to comment on 
the merits or demerits of our legal system; he was aware that it 
might be argued that legislation of whatsoever kind was ultimately 
designed to serve the national advantage, and that in circum- 
stances where its rigid interpretation opposed this advantage the 
law was defeating its own object. He hastened to add that he 
did not advance this as a personal opinion either of himself or of 
his colleagues. The adoption of such an argument must inevitably 
set up precedents obstructive to the proper administration of 
justice ; dishonest financiers might seek to evade prosecution by 
surrendering a percentage of their ill-gotten gains to the Treasury, 
or a resourceful criminal might secure immunity by making 
presents to the Mint of gold and silver plate for the ostensible 
purpose of strengthening the nation’s bullion reserves. For these 
reasons he felt that even in this period of crisis no degree of legal 
casuistry could justify his acceptance of this large sum of money. 
At the same time he wished to express his gratitude to these 
public-spirited citizens for their admirable offer, an offer which 
should inspire taxpayers throughout the country. 

The Chancellor added, in conclusion, that the Government 
would immediately introduce legislation rendering forfeit «i toto 
any moneys arising from sweepstakes or lotteries, such legislation 
to take effect from June Ist, 1932. Guy HApLey. 


at When I first received the offer of this money it appeared 
to me impossible that the Government could accept it without 
confessing itself highly illogical—not to say hypocritical. I was, 
however, anxious to accept; because we cannot afford, at the 
present time, to sneeze at any sum, no matter how small: I had 
the will to accept this hundred thousand—it remained only for 
me to discover the way. I am happy in being able to tell the 
House that I have been suce-sful. (Loud cheers.) Fortunately, 
this sum was offered for a. national purpose which I might 
choose: I have therefore accepted it on behalf of the Board of 
Betting Control, operating what is commonly termed the Tote ; 
which, in common with many other industries, has not done any 
too well of late. (Some interruption.) Now the Dublin Sweep- 


stake and the Tote are in much the same line of business—they 
both fully understand the expression, “‘ Money for nothing.’ 
(Laughter and cheers.) The two are, in fact, brothers; and it 


appears to me a perfectly reasonable and logical proceeding that 
the prosperous brother should be allowed, however indirectly, to 
extend a helping hand to his brother in distress. I have therefore 
decided to take a chance and invest this hundred thousand with 
the chairman of the Board of Betting Control. (Cheers and 
saughter.) Haus. 


Commended : 


In the Great War we were a united people because of our 
common devotion to our country in her hour of peril. Once 
again, and no one knows this better than a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, we are face to face with perils at least as great as we 
faced in 1914. Our Prince bid us all in these days, each one in his 
measure, be good neighbours. It is in the spirit of ‘ good neigh- 
bours ” that you have, in response to a suggestion made by one 
of you in the public Press, co-operated so readily in asking me to 
take and use to the best advantage of the whole country all the 
‘winnings’ that fortune placed at your disposal. Such co- 
operation, such ready and complete sacrifice of all sets free great 
forces. In ways we cannot trace in detail, your generous, patriotic 
sacrifice will increase the number of folk who will be impelled 
to make willing and heroic sacrifices to save our people from dire 
disaster and distress. 

Some logically-minded critics have asked me: ‘‘ How can one 
in my position accept for my country’s needs money which was 
obtained by an evasion of the laws of the land ?” 

I am not really much perturbed by this criticism. And that 
for two reasons. First, whatever the British may be, they are 
not logical. ‘‘ Red Revolutions’? are sometimes the direct result 
of “logic.” We British seem to have the capacity to settle 
practical problems by deserting logic for compromise. 

As one who is interested in Income Tax I have to watch any 
who adopt “evasions of the law.” The Irish Sweepstake is in 
Ireland strictly legal. The folk on this side who are dedicating 
their winnings to their country’s needs carefully observed their 
country’s laws. They did not post their money for the. tickets 
they purchased. 

I hope my critics are answered. 
gift. 


T gladly accept the generous 
(Rev.) B. M. Hancock. 
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| Swinburne 


Swinburne. 
( Bell. 


A Literary Biography. 
15s.) 


By fieorges Lafourcade. 


Ix December, 1865, soon after the publication of Atalanta and 
shortly before the publication of Poems and Ballads, Swinburne 
was honoured by a meeting with Tennyson. He had achieved 
great things, and he was conscious that greater were shortly 
to follow; he was a young man of twenty-eight; he could 
afford to turn his back upon a decaying Laureate, and he 
pointedly neglected him for conversation in another room. 
Perhaps it was a conscious gesture, perhaps it was merely il] 
manners, perhaps (as those who knew him well suggested) 
Swinburne was at the time the worse for drink. At all 
events, it was an insult which Fate did not forget : as a poet, 
the older man outlived the younger, and when ‘Tennyson 
died in 1892, still the master of a grave and beautiful Muse, 
among whose latest utterances was Crossing the Bar, 
Swinburne had been immured a dozen years in Putney, dead 
to poetry thirty years before his death, though still prolific 
in his outpouring of patriotic verse. 

Dr. Lafourcade, who treats of Swinburne’s work chiefly as 
it illustrates his life, inevitably dismisses those thirty years 
in a comparatively brief last chapter. One thing concerning 
that period he rightly reaffirms: it cannot be said that 
Watts-Dunton, or the surroundings in which Watts-Dunton 
placed him, stifled Swinburne’s poetic gift. His inspiration 
was dead in 1879, and it may plausibly be said, as Mr. Nicolson 
has suggested, that his poetic receptiveness had atrophied 
while he was still at Oxford, a dozen years before that. 

Those last thirty years, however, emphasized a quality 
which, at every stage of Swinburne’s career, permeated both 
his mind and his behaviour; a complete dependence upon 
others, a complete inability to organize. What Watts-Dunton 
did for him continuously from 1879 to 1909, his father and 
his friends did for him intermittently up to that date in the 
ordinary affairs of life, and Mazzini did for him in matters of 
intellect in his prime. The cause was not simply weakness of 
will or inability to control desire ; it was a wayward, unregulated 
mixture of feebleness and petulance, and it led to his getting 
drunk in other people’s houses and perpetually having to be 


taken home in cabs by friends whose patience was 
their sympathy. 

If Swinburne could not organize his life, neither could he 
organize his ideas. Dr. Lafourecade shows how completely 
in politics and controversy he was at the mercy of his instinets 
and of the men whom he admired, and it is equally impossible 
to trace a co-ordination of impulses or ideas in any of his 
work, except the sequence upon which Mazzini impressed hig 
somewhat nebulous ideals. “ An Ode literally burst out of 
me,” he once declared: and it was not only for particular 
inspirations that he resigned himself to the exigencies of his 
own internal explosiveness, 

Dr. Lafourcade is well qualified to write a “literary 
biography.” He is thoroughly familiar with his sources, anq 
keeps in continual touch with them as he writes. (He hag 
had the advantage of access to Mr. Wise’s unpublished 
material and makes excellent use of it—e.g., in his illuminating 
exposition of the Hymn of Man.) He is sympathetic with his 
subject, and though well aware of Swinburne’s weaknesses, 
seems hever tempted to poke at him the fun that they so often 
invited. He is outspoken, but he displays none of the righteous 
relish with which some modern biographers tear aside the 
veils of decency, and while he realizes that frankness is neces. 
sary, if only to correct the illusion of virile and magnificent 
profligacy which envelops in many minds the idea of Swin- 
burne, he remarks that the danger here is the danger of saying 
too much, not that of saying too little, 

Finally, his judgement is excellent—so excellent that one 
hesitates to attribute to him the sentence on the jacket of 
his book to the effect that Swinburne is “ the forerunner of 
traditions that we cherish as modern.” What can this 
mean? If that, like some of our contemporaries, he makes 
up in sound and association what he lacks in sense, it may 
pass for true; if it implies that he understood the poetic 
theory of Mallarmé, it can hardly be supported. ‘* Art for 
Art’s sake ’’ was a formula which Swinburne would probably 
have been as ready to attribute to the pre-Raphaelites as to 
the Symbolists; in this field also he was at the mercy of 
influences which he could not properly distinguish or appreciate: 

Joun Sparrow. 
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Brittsh Policy in China 


The Capital Question of China. 


By Lionel Curtis. (Macmillan. 
10s. 6d.). 


Tuts is a didactic, therefore a provocative and therefore a 
useful book. It will force people to think, and to say where 
they agree and where they disagree. As one cannot do that 
in parallel columns, one must group the pros and cons. 

Mr. Curtis holds that * one-fifth part of the human race 
cannot continue in a state of increasing anarchy without 
affecting the entire structure of human society ” (page 245) ; 
that “* we are apt to forget that her —?.e., China’s—* present 
condition is directly due to our own insistence upon trading 
with her” (page 247); that ‘* we shall fail in all our dealings 
with China until we recognize that our own interests are 
misconceived wherever they seem to conflict with hers” 
(page 288); that “ the question whether a policy, or a step 
taken to implement policy, will in the long run help or 
hinder China in the attainment of orderly government can 
safely be taken as the practical touchstone of all questions 
which call for decision in the Far East” (page 288); and 
that we, better than anyone, can take the lead in giving 
China knowledge of free institutions (page 302). 

A policy consonant with these views would be a good 
policy, provided the third was used as a general principle 
requiring examination when applied to particular circum- 
stances. There does not, however, appear to be anything new 
in such views, which are generally accepted. Indeed, the 
hypothetical terms in which British policy has just been re- 
ferred to are in close correspondence with what it actually is. 

Would it be a better policy if those responsible for it 
agrecd with the following views and the inferences which 
appear to be inseparable from them, namely : that China’s 
attainment of orderly government can ‘ only be achieved 
by the knowledge of free institutions and how to create 


them” after the British model (page 801); that British 
freedom and law are the products of Greek ideas to which 
Western civilization has been slowly giving effect, the 
inference here being that the ideas are to be regarded as a 


panacea necessarily as suitable for the East as for the 
West (pages 15, 67, 265); that ‘to the Chinese mind 


Jaws or contracts present an ideal to which all parties should 
try to approach but which no one is really expected to 
attain” (page 265), and, therefore, that ‘in our _ inter- 
national relations with China the best service we can do her 
jis to stick courteously and patiently but persistently to 
the principle of exactitude in word and deed which lies. at the 
root of all that is best in our own institutions” (page 268 : the 
italics are the reviewer's); finally, that we and not China 
are to be the judges of what is best for her—an inference 
nowhere stated in so many words but constantly suggesting 
itself in the latter part of the book ? 

Let the validity of these views and inferences be tested 
by the following questions. Where in such works as Anson's 
Law and Custom of the Constitution, or Jenks’ The Book of 
English Law, is justification to be found for Mr. Curtis’ 
generalization regarding the influence of Greece upon out 
national institutions up to the time, say, of Edward I? 
Where in Anson, or Jenks, or any other work upon English 
governmental institutions, is evidence to be found justifying 
the generalization italicized in the paragraph above? Is 
it not, on the contrary, true (a) that our constitutional de- 
velopment, on the whole, has been much more the out- 


come of local and national circumstances and charac- 


teristics than of any transcending Continental ideas ; (b) that 
so far from precision being a characteristic of our govern- 
mental institutions, they are a perfect hotch-potch of com- 
promises and usages which find no place in any written 
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nent; (¢) that the King’s judges in the twelfth and 
shirteenth centuries avoided adopting the rules of the Corpus 
Juris Civilis, thus allowing our common law to develop on 
racteristically English lines ; and (d) that, as Jenks says, 
othe student of English judiciary law rarely finds a principle 
pid down in clear and simple terms in the judgements which 
constitute the records of that law” ? 

Further, docs the fact that, in thinking of law in the 
gpstract, the Chinese think of it as the norm with which 
lationship should correspond discount enactments made to 
easure their actually doing so, amongst such enactments 
being case-made law and official endorsements of unofficial 

lations, like those made by guilds? Finaliy, is not the 
inference to be drawn from the answers to these questions 
this: that what has proved good and useful for us is likely 
to prove good and useful for China only in so far as Chinese 








eireumstanees and characteristics correspond with ours, as 
fortunately not a few of them do ? 

In so far as British policy followed Mr. Curtis’ disregard 
of this inference, and of the questions and answers from 
which.it is drawn, it would be a bad policy. 

There is space only for reference to one minor point’, the 
suggestion, on page 280, that Morrisson knew Chinese. He 
knew very little ; and many will differ from the view that he 
left no successor, He had moreover a much simpler task 
than his successor has had, The ascription to Sun Yat Sen 
of utter devotion to duty on page 123 needs qualifying by the 
statement that he was by no means unwilling to withdraw 
fom a situation requiring qualities which he did not possess. 


The Birth of a Legend 


Stalin: The Career of a Fanatic. By Essad Bey. (Lane. Ls.) 
TurrE has always, since man created God in his own image, 
been a strongly implanted desire in the human heart to 
personify—and then to deify—-human achievement. The 
Russian, in this as in most other respects, is human, all too 
human. The first stage of the Russian revolution promptly 
and appropriately personified itself in Lenin, now well on his 
way to the posthumous divinity of Alexander the Great or 
the Roman Caesars. The second stage has grouped itself 
conveniently round the name of the Georgian, Joseph Djugash- 
vili, alias Stalin or the Man of Steel. Will Stalin too, in the 
fullness of time, achieve godhead ? There are signs that he 
may; and this curious “ biography ” of him by Essad Bey, 
published last year in German and now well translated into 
English by Mr. Paterson, is one of them. 

It scarcely, perhaps, deserves the name of biography ; 
for though it preserves the main outline of its hero’s career, 
it obviously prefers picturesque fiction to bare fact. It reads 
in places like a Thackerayan parody of a novel by G. P. R. 
James, as witness this splendid opening of a dialogue between 
Stalin and his fellow Georgian Communist, Ordjonikidze : 

“*Sit thee down, Sergo!’ said Stalin with a kindly smile, for he 
was genuinely fond of old Sergo. ‘How many men are thero 
in the C.C.C. ?’ he asked craftily, as soon as Sergo had broken 
off a piece of the Caucasian churek.” 

(By a singularly inapprepriate error, the printer has left 
two pages blank at this point, thereby depriving us of the 
dimax of this promising episode.) But it is not, in the 
ordinary sense of the term, a vie romancée ; for the essence of 
this now fashionable literary form is to be, if not true, at any 
rate plausible. Sometimes, indeed, Essad Bey manages to 
preserve a deceptive air of verisimilitude. His statement that 
Stalin took as his second wife “‘ a young Ossete girl of fifteen ” 
is not improbable ; it is merely untrue, But more usually 
he soars into realms of pure legend, One characteristie 
example must suffice. He relates how on one occasion Stalin, 
having emptied a slop-pail over the Governor of a prison in 
which he was confined, was condemned to the punishment 
of “ running the gauntlet,” 7.¢., of passing before a regiment 
of soldiers each of whom delivered a blow with a flail on his 
back as he passed. Stalin received the terrible castigation 
quite unconcerned, sauntering along the line and studying 
“a book of essays by Lenin” as he went. It is superfluous 
to remark that this brutal punishment had been abolished 
many years before the date of Stalin’s imprisonment, and 
that, in the days when it was applied, the victim neither 
walked nor ran but was carried along the lines of his torturers 


strapped to a hurdle. Even if all the details had been right, 
the story would still have been clearly stamped as an example 
of the familiar type of Oriental legerd which loves to attribute 
superhuman powers of courage and endurance to its heroes. 
‘** Ex Oriente lux,” Essad Bey, himself an Oriental, proudly 
quotes ; but the light into which he leads us is the twilight of 
mythology, not the broad day of history. 

Accuracy of fact is not, however, a condition of literary 
excellence. Essad Bey has all the gifts of a born writer ; 
and his book may be heartily recommended—except to anyone 
who is dull enough to want the truth about Stalin. His style 
is rapid, vivid and incisive. He has the advantage over 
other biographers of having himself been born in his hero’s 
native Caucasus; and he sketches brilliantly the sort of 
surroundings and conditions in which young Djugashvili 
grew up. He is less successful with the mature Stalin and 
takes refuge in fluent and contradictory generalizations. 
The dictator of Moscow is “ gloomy, chivalrous, brutal and 
honourable.’ The selection of qualities is already sufficiently 
catholic to be almost meaningless. But there are plenty of 
stories in this book which might equally well justify another 
quartet of contrasted epithets—‘t humorous, treacherous, 
mild and unscrupulous.” In short, the writer, once he gets 
his hero away from the Caucasian mountains, ceases to have, 
or at any rate to convey to the reader, any coherent conception 
of his personality. His Stalin hovers between the characters 
of legendary hero and legendary bogey-man—a strange 
combination of Samson, Raffles and Dick Turpin. He 
answers to almost any description save that applied to him in 
the sub-title of the book: a fanatic. For both Essad Bey 
and other biographers agree that Stalin, despite “Sa certain 
lack of culture,” shares Lenin’s capacity for reconciling theo- 
retical orthodoxy with political opportunism and is, at any 
rate in this respect, a worthy pupil of his master. 

But Essad’s mordant pen does not confine its attention to 
Stalin alone, and there are stories and character-sketches of 
many other prominent Bolsheviks. Krassin put forward 
a plan for enriching the Party funds by marrying good-looking 
young communists to wealthy widows. Molotov is an 
exemplary official whose “intolerable pedantry, colossal 
industry and conspicuous virtues make him odious to the 
Party.” Litvinov conducts the Commissariat of Foreign 
Affairs with the ‘“* keen eye of an experienced ironmonger ” 
and once boxed an Ambassador's ears, but has now learnt 
better diplomatic manners. Rykov (since deposed) is regarded 
by Stalin as ‘‘a harmless intellectual, more particularly 
because, in the event of any serious conspiracy, he always 
loses heart at the last moment and betrays his associates.” 
All this makes a pleasant pendant to the stories of how Stalin 
blackmailed a rich cloth-merchant or, when his best friend 
was run over by a lorry, telegraphed to the local Soviet to 
shoot the chauffeur, The author rarely condescends to quote 
an authority, and even on these rare occasions generally 
veils his informant under the decent anonymity of an initial, 
But it does not matter, The stories are good; and “ Stalin 
cares not a rap what is sald about him,"’ Perhaps—you may 
remark as you lay down this lively but most unveracious 
book— it is just as well, 


New Country Conversations 


The Labouring Life. 6d.) 
Preruaprs the country is not so obvious an inspiration now for 
the writing kind as it was when J. W. Warter sat at Tarring, 
accumulating that hearty book The Seaboard and the Down, or 
when Richard Jefferies wandered Round About a Great Estate, 
or even when we all fell in for the safety, honour and welfare of 
our village ; but the enthusiasm and the success of such writers 
as Mr, H. J. Massingham, Mr. Adrian Bell, and the author of 
The Labouring Life prove that there is still a rural world worth 
finding in life or in literature, The cry of “ archaism,” 
** pastoral,” ‘‘ sentiment,” may be raised when such authors 
appear, but they need not fear it ; the country is not altogether 
urbanized yet, some know how to fork hay and others how to 
bottom a chair, there are plenty of bluebells and there are 
kinglishers, and downs without shed or shack, 

In his new bock Mr, Williamson presents with a free hand 
sketches, descriptive or narrative, of "one village and its 
having in mind besides entertainment the 


By Henry Williamson. (Cape. 7s. 
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desirability of chronicling “ the spirit and letter of village life 
in the decade following the Great War.’ He has previously 
treated of spring and summer, and rounds the seasons through 
these additional studies. His free treatment perhaps does not 
avoid actual looseness. Sometimes he seems to be dubious 
which way to choose between literary autobiography and the 
revelation of the village community ; and, although there are 
indirect approaches of excellent use in all communication, yet 
it is a little hard to find the practical purpose of such chapters 
as ** The Life of the Stream ”’ in relation to the proposed topic 
** The Labouring Life.” Still, the chapter named is in itself a 
very pleasing one, and some of the accounts of what occurred 
at parish meetings and on other potentially tedious occasions 
are less welcome. There is no special virtue in rustic politics. 
“I went to the meeting,” Mr. Williamson candidly observes, 
“* because I hoped to see and hear something interesting enough 
to write about.’’ One has been to too many to be surprised 
that he only found fume, fret, enmities and thin though noisy 
witticisms. 

The best of the book, indeed, seems to me to be in those 
parts of it which do not have too much concern with village 
mysteries. Mr. Williamson among his local hearts and heads 
is not well at ease ; he is, seen through his book, too restless, 
too eager to insist that these are very odd remarkable people, 
whose habit and conversation are precious and to be noted in full. 
Nor is it only the people on whom he fastens with avidity and 
beseeches us to do the same. He stands with his notebook and 
pencil registering—for example—the circumstances of rounda- 
bouts. ‘* Primary colours, chiefly yellow and red and blue, 
revolve and noisily sinuate before you, while the smoke of the 
steam-engines driving the dynamos rises and drifts away behind 
them. These are the engines which draw the roundabouts and 
the caravans to the Fair Ground, and tear up the tarmac 
surface of the road with the oblique tracks of their great iron 
wheels... .”” Exactly so. Some of his details have, at any 
rate, the value of the unusual—now an anecdote, now a 
peculiar provincialism. Mr. Williamson includes in his mis- 
cellany a defence (called forth by some adverse criticisms and 
appeals to the “ English Dialect Dictionary ”) of his pro- 
vincialisms. 

But, to repeat, his style is happiest and his attraction easiest 
and surest when he is forgetting his picturesque message to 
posterity from the cottage and street, and out with his otters 
and owls. The change seems to restore to him the instinct of 
the artist rather than the business of the folk-lore-hunter. 
His retrospect of a first visit in May, 1914, is of a fine clear 
amplitude: ‘ Then slowly up the steeper No-man’s Hill, at 
the cop of which we stopped, and looked back over an immortal 
tract of sea and land and sky, more infinite than anything my 
eyes had seen. A tract of sandhills and white lines of breakers, 
a lighthouse like a bleached rabbit’s bone, a narrow estuary 
like the tail of a skate, widening into the sea. All that blue 
len tth of land ended at Hartland Point, and beyond under 
the westering sun the sea stretched without landfall until the 
coast of America. We looked in silence. ‘ Makes you think, 
don’t it ?’ said my companion at last, shifting the straw in 
his mouth.’’ Doubtless the Labouring Life is not all set in 
that scene, but much of its ephemeral affairs makes nobody 
think ; and never was meant to. 

EDMUND BLUNDEN. 


Sit Herbert Warren 


Herbert Warren of Magdalen, 1853-1930. By Laurie Magnus. 
(John Murray. 12s.) 
Tut late President of Magdalen came up to Balliol in 1877, 
six years after the University Tests Act, and nearly ten years 
of his Presidentship were still to run when the University was 
thrown open to women. In almost all that lies between these 
two landmarks he had for more than forty years played an 
increasingly important and often a decisive part. During 
the same period Magdalen had grown under his leadership 
from a small college, undistinguished in the schools and not 
particularly distinguished otherwise, to be one of the leading 
colieges. Nor was this all. Besides also finding time for much 
exacting work outside Oxford, the President was also a man 
of letters of no inconsiderable repute, which brought him 
ultimately his election to the Chair of Poetry. We gratefully 


remember contributions of verse and prose to our own columns, 
The life of such a man was well worth writing. It could be 


— 
adequately written only by himself, and it was unde 
that in his retirement he was engaged on a memoir, On h; 
death his papers were put into the hands of Mr. Laurie 
an old friend and pupil, who has dealt skilfully with the 
small volume of less than three hundred pages. 

The crown of the President’s career was his Vice-Chap. | 

- . N. 
cellorship, which he held for the now unusual period of four | 
years, from 1906 to 1910. These years really determ; 
as things turned out, that the University should be refo 
indeed, but not revolutionized. Oxford residents haye 
forgotten what they owe to the Chancellor and Vice-Chancellop 
of that day. What is not so well remembered is that as Vice. 

Chancellor he instigated Lord Haldane to take steps which 
ended in the formation of the first O.T.C., and inaugurated 
the movement which connected the University with thy 
Workers’ Educational Association. 

The chapters dealing with Magdalen are of more domestig 
interest. The history of Warren’s seven years’ tutorship 
is almost a blank, though it was perhaps the most interesting 
period of his life. Mr. Magnus probably draws too dark g 
picture of the Senior Common Room of the time: ther 
must have been other reformers besides the young tutor, 
Yet there is the evidence of a contemporary, not a member 
of the college, that the change that Warren brought about 
in those few years was “ miraculous.” In 1885, when he 
was still under thirty-two, he was elected President, largely 
by the votes of the seniors. Considering all the circumstanegs, 
such an election argues the presence in the new President of 
very exceptional qualities, moral, intellectual and social, 

He had probably already made up his mind on the gener| 
lines of his policy as President. At Balliol he had seen what 
Jowett and his predecessors and colleagues had made of 
college without either wealth or beauty to recommend it, 
Magdalen, then a small college of under one hundred under. 
graduates, and comparatively undistinguished, was also to 
become, as it has become, one of the leading colleges in the 
University. Circumstances were not unfavourable. The 
senior Fellows, who, however well-disposed, might haye 
proved a difficulty, died off for the most part in a few yearn, 
Ina short time nearly all the tutors were of Warren’s selection, 
and their number was increased so as to cover almost the 
whole field of University studies. The skill of successive 
bursars had put the finances of the college on a sound basis, 
and their work was further developed by a bursar brought 
to Magdalen by Warren himself. The enlargement of the Pro. 
fessoriate brought to Magdalen distinguished men, often 
from outside Oxford ; and these, with the Fellows by special 
election, who were often suggested by the President, apart 
from their services to learning and research, combined to 
make the governing body of the college as a whole one of 
unusual prestige and authority. 

But for the general public the reputation of a college 
depends mainly on its undergraduates. The “ tone” ofa 
college eludes all description. Very little can be gathered 
from a list of “ blues”; still less perhaps from a list of 
** firsts.” Most Oxford men will thankfully acknowledge that 
the three or four years of their residence have been an in- 
spiring influence* for the rest of their lives; but it is not 
without justification that Magdalen men of Warren’s time 
consider themselves peculiarly fortunate in their college and 
its Head. 

At the end of thirty years the President might well have 
been regarded as an enviable man. He had accomplished all, 
or even more than all, that he had set out to do, and he could 
face the slow approach of old age with a happy and contented 
mind. 

Then came the War, and the dream was shattered. Fort 
four years Oxford and Magdalen practically ceased to exist, 
and when the storm passed the light broke dimly upon a 
strange and disturbing scene. Many of the older residents 
in Oxford must have asked themselves how much of their 
life’s work could be saved from the wreck and made to serve 
the purposes of the new world which as yet they imperfectly 
realized. Me si fata meis paterentur ducere vitam Auspiciis. 
. . . The cry of Aeneas may well have found an echo in Mag: 
dalen. But Pergamus was not to be rebuilt, nor was Warren’s 
hand to bring the ship to port in an Italy which even to-day 
lies only on a far horizon. With unflinching courage and 
devotion and a soon recovered cheerfulness he stuck to his post 
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4 the vessel was once more in calm waters. His resignation 
. 1928 marked the close of far the most prosperous period 
sterto in the long history of the college. If the next period 

‘es to be even more prosperous, that, too, will be largely 


jue t0 the work of Herbert Warren. 


Inflation 


The Diary of an Austrian Middle-Class Woman, 
By Anna Eisenmenger. (Ccnstable, 7s. 6d.) 
By Heinz Liepmann., (Chatto and Windus. 


plockade. 
1914-24. 


peace Broke Out. 

1s. 6d.) 

gy January Ist, 1919, Frau Eisenmenger, living in Vienna, 
ted in her diary that the State had put into general circu- 
tion 10,000-kronen notes ; each note was equivalent to two 
years’ income from her capital, It was the beginning of un- 
watrolled inflation, and was partly due to the blockade which 
yas preserved for months after the Armistice by the Allied 
powers. By the end of 1923 the pound was worth 316,000 
jnen, and a man could be condemned to a fine of 500,000 
jnen as an alternative to forty-eight hours’ imprisonment. 
The diary is of special interest to-day, when we have seen our 
own currency tottering on the edge of the abyss. 

Those who suffered most from the Austrian inflation were 
the old, who had retired on pensions or on fixed incomes, and 
the very young. Frau Eisenmenger noted at the beginning of 
119 that butter cost £4 to £5 a pound, and could only be 
sbtained through illicit channels because of the blockade. 
Mik was unobtainable : 

“In spite of all my pains I did not succeed in procuring for 
Liesbeth the milk she needed. She was growing less and less ablo 
tonurse her baby. . . I tried to accustom the child to goat’s milk 
mixed with a, little water, but the result of my well-meant attempt 
wasa bad attack of diarrhoea. As the foreign missions distribute 
atmost one tin of milk a week and the State supplies are constantly 
dwindling, the feeding of infants whose mothers cannot nurse 
thom has become a problem whose gruesome result is the death or 
stunted growth of thousands and thousands of babies.” 

Statistics, lists of prices and rates of mortality, have done 
justice to the horrors of the Austrian inflation. Frau Eisen- 
menger’s not very well-written journal is blurred by senti- 
mentality, but it might be less living without it, for the old 
actors in the tragedy were not merely ruined and hungry and 
without hope ; they could still weep with Teutonic thorough- 
ness over sentimental things and spend their last notes on 
symbols. .The missing silver fir with its seventy wax candles 
at Christmas, the meagre gifts (a pair of shoes made from the 
lather of an old trunk, a second-hand suit) have poignancy. 

But in Germany there was another aspect, described in 
Herr Liepmann’s novel: the joke of inflation : 

“Tt was a joke which had thrown into confusion the fundamentals 

of a civilization built up during many thousand years, for the sake 
of whose meaningless pomposity millions of mankind had submitted 
toa throttling, humdrum existence ; morality, respectability, order 
and good taste were nothing but straws, to which the credulous 
clung in the vain effort to keep their heads above water.” 
The old went under, the young throve. It only needed energy 
and nerve in those days to make a fortune, which would be 
swallowed up again in a few days by the rising mark. A 
problematical case of food at Hamburg might be bought 
fom a man in Leipzig and sold to several people at once 
in Berlin. Bogus companies went up in clouds like coloured 
balloons over the Stock Exchange. A beggar is tipped a 
dollar one day and the next is riding about Berlin in a 
taxi (current exchange, 29,874 marks). A bribe of twenty 
dollars means to a policeman retirement. 

The reader of Herr Liepmann’s novel is carried along on the 
splashing, roaring, get-rich-quick tide, when the world lay 
open to anyone who was young and quick and without 
humanity. The tragedy for the old was that they starved or 
degraded themselves ; the tragedy for the young was that the 

excitement did not last, and it was they who finally bore the 
burden of inflation : 

“You, you poor children ”’ (one of the characters remarks) ‘‘ you 
will gradually be swallowed up by ordinary life as by a bog. You 
will come to realize, by slow degrees, that you have had everything 
given to you without asking for it ; you have tasted the joy of having 
everything, and you do not know what poverty is... . You will 
never be able to live again.” 

It is the merit of Herr Liepmann’s novel that it does not 
deal with a particular case but tries to represent the bad joke 
of inflation as a whole ; its defect is that the author shares the 
hysteria of his subject. GRAHAM GREENE, 


Adventurous Lives 


My Story. By Mary Roberts Rinehart. (Cassell, 10s. 6d.) 
Velvet and Vinegar. By Lt.-Colonel Norman Thwaites. (Grayson 
and Grayson. 18s.) 

HERE are two personalities of different countries, education, 
talents, sex, yet making a common claim on the reader by 
virtue of their integrity and vitality. Colonet Thwaites may 
interest those of us who took part in the Great War more 
than Mrs. Rinehart, but the latter must certainly take the 
precedence due to her international fame. 

Mary Roberts Rinehart came from a home of fierce 


righteousness. ‘Sin was sin. Unbaptised children were 
damned. Hell was real.” At the age of sixteen she was 


“saved” and graduated from High School; at seventeen 
she was entered as a probationer in the Pittsburg Training 
School for Nurses, ‘* a world so new, so strange, so terrible, 
that even now it haunts me to remember it.” At her first 
operation she was “ told to carry out a pail and there was a 
human foot in it.’ She was shocked, but not sick. “I 
came back and went to work in that shambles.” With the 
directness and vividness which we have come to expect 
from her, she takes us through her adolescence to the day 
when—-still in her early youth—-she married the house surgeon, 
Dr. Rinehart. Thereafter the story is more scattered and 
impressionistic, but through the looser texture flashes of 
intuition are discernible which light up not only her own 
mind, but in a sense the mind of the United States. Her 
story is a moving one, and aspiring authors might learn from 
it how much of discipline, of passion, of self-sacrifice and of 
sheer drudgery are required for success in letters. 

Colonel Thwaites, on the other hand, affects to disbelieve 
in drudgery. True to type, he writes that “to have been 
bored with life is to be guilty of failure. The careful 
admixture of velvet with the vinegar is the combination to 
be arrived at by life’s philosopher.” 

As a boy fighting against the Boers, as a senior Cavalry 
Officer in Flanders and as a Secret Service agent in many 
ities of the Old and New Worlds he has seen half a century 
of danger and excitement ; but he also possesses literary and 
histrionic abilities which have led his path across that of 
most of the writers and actors of his time. He is a friend 
of Sir Frank Benson, he met Oscar Wilde, shared a flat with 
Mr. P. G. Wodehouse, was a leader-writer on the New York 
World, and later private secretary to Joseph Pulitzer. As 
Director of the Military Mission in New York he tracked down 
endless hotel ** beats,” fake heroes, cheque-manipulators, and 
confidence men; and was responsible for the safety of the 
Prince of Wales and Lord Reading during their visits. He 
has walked with kings, nor lost the common touch. 

We read of the outwitting of Trebitsch Lincoln in Prague ; 
of managing Captain Carpenter's Zeebrugge lecture; of 
spiritualism ; of international spies ; of aeroplanes and air- 
ships; of the Kapp Putsch of 1920; of General Hoffmann’s 
scheme for reorganizing Russia; and of a hundred other 
contacts with the great, the near-great and the underworlds 
of London, Berlin, New York as reflected in the mirror of a 
versatile and radiant mind. There is a thrill or a joke in 
every paragraph of this book and many a shrewd comment 
on events which Colonel Thwaites saw from the inside. I€ 
is typical of the author’s modesty that, although he tells us 
much of the heroism of others, he makes practically no 
mention of the exploits which must have won him the 
decorations appended to his name on the title-page. 

I’. Yeatrs-Brown, 


The London Press 


The English Newspaper. By Stanley Morison. (Cambridge 
University Press. 45s.) 
Ir some well-endowed scholar with boundless leisure and 
infinite patience ever attempts to write a full history of English 
journalism, he will find Mr. Morison’s Cambridge lectures on 
the newspapers printed in London from 1622 to the present 
day of very considerable service. This handsome volume-— 
the finest by far in the scanty literature of the subject—is 
concerned mainly with the typography and make-up of the 
countless sheets that have appeared in the past three centuries, 
No one has studied this aspect of the matter so thoroughly as 
Mr. Morison, whose profound knowledge of types and type- 
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founding is manifest on every page. And no previous writer 
has been able to give so magnificent a series of reproductions 
of specimen pages and headings of newspapers as are to be 
found in this book. If there were no text, the abundant 
illustrations would serve as a unique pictorial history of our 
London newspaper Press. 

Mr. Morison’s desire to interest bibliographers in a neglected 
department of English printing must be borne in mind if he 
seems unduly concerned with technical details in the early 
and later journals, and indifferent to the work of the journa- 
lists. Mr. Morison, like others who have ploughed through 
the volumes of old newspapers in the Burney collection at the 
British Museum, is well aware of the mass of vigorous writing 
that there lies forgotten, and is fully conscious of the impor- 
tance of the part which the Press has played in our constitu- 
tional development. But in this book he is intent on the 
outward form, and the importance of his pioneer work may 
well excuse him for saying little about the political or literary 
significance of the newspaper. Defoe, Wilkes, Cobbett are 
put briefly noted. The account of the Craftsman, edited by 
Ambhurst, does not include a reference to Bolingbroke, who 
made the journal a most potent Tory and Jacobite weapon 
against Walpole. Such examples might be multiplied, not 
‘in criticism of the author, but merely to show the limitations 
that he has imposed on himself. Nevertheless, Mr. Morison’s 
historical survey of newspaper production is of more than 
technical interest. 

He shows, for instance, that the stamp duty, first imposed 
tinder Anne and not abolished till 1855, was a fatal handicap 
to progress. Not merely did it restriet the sale—in 1794 a 
daily’s average circulation was only 1,500 copies—but it 
compelled the printer to turn out those close-set sheets, 
innocent of headlines or paragraphs, which seem intolerable 
to the modern reader. ‘The newspaper manager has always 
been conservative, so that long after the newspaper tax had 
been abolished the old style of make-up persisted. The 
untaxed American Press had learned, many years earlier, 
how to display its news. Mr. Morison attributes the lead in 
modern practice to the Sunday newspapers of a century ago, 
followed slowly by the evening journals. He does justice to 
the late W. 'T. Stead as a pioneer of the “ new journalism ”’ 
‘at which Matthew Arnold sneered, especially in its departure 
from “the dogmatic typography of the daily journalists.” 
Newspaper progress was long hampered, not merely by taxes 
and conservative printers, but by lack of communications. 
The Daily Courant was founded in 1702, but it was not till 
1741 that London had a pest outwards on every day of the 
week, thanks to Ralph Allen. The invention of the mail- 
coach in 1784 led to the publication a few years later of the 
first evening journal. the Evening Star, owned by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Johnson, which appeared daily. The introduction of the 
steam-engine into the printing office of The Times in 1814 
opened a new era and gave that journal the lead for half a 
century. Mr. Morison thinks that advertising revenue was 
not * the prime object of any paper founded before 1730.” 
But Marchamont Nedham, when he had a newspaper monopoly 
under Cromwell, promptly raised the price of advertisements 
from sixpence to half a crown, and there was in 1657 a Publick 
Adviser which was solely an advertising sheet. The business 
of publicity, of course, originated carlier than the newspaper, 
Mr. Morison brings bis survey down to the present time, and 
his piquant comments on recent developments in journalism 
form an amusing conclusion to a decidedly serious book. 





Modern Woman Again 


Woman: Theme and Variations. By A. 
(Douglas. 8s. 6d.) 
The Modern Woman and Herself. 


(Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


Corbett-Smith. 


By Margaret Kornitzer. 


In spite of continual analysis and advice, the modern woman 
continues to take life as it comes, leaving other people to 
decide whether she is modern or old-fashioned. Almost any- 
thing ean be said about her, and almost everything has now 
been said ; here, Mr. Corbett-Smith offers spirited and critical 
praise, while Miss Kornitzer commiserates her on a wrecked 
existence and suggests a reconstruction. 

Mr. Corbett-Smith is quite sure that he understands woman. 
There is no mystery about her. She has no intuition, no sense 
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of humour—happily for man—and no tenderness : 
sadist, often a masochist, as cruel as Nature. She is an 
civilized being, an eternal Primitive. ‘The secret of her = 
is technique ; ‘‘ Always she is mistress of herself. se Bd 
give royally of herself, but never whole-heartedly» ny 
Corbett-Smith’s enviable perspicacity does j 
like women. This is a book in praise of the 
modern English girl : 

“To any but the most jaundiced eye of male or s 


valism she has appeared as the most gracious visi 
hoary and wicked old earth has ever known.” 


she is 4 


not make him dis 
m. He says of the 


pinster mediae. 
tation that this 


Of this gracious visitation’s love, love-affairs, and ultimate : 
marriage he speaks frankly and sensibly, with something of | 
the outlook of Essays of Love and Virtue. He does not mince 
his words, though he is proud of his euphemistic coinage, “ love. 
friendship ” : 


“It must be the chief aim of advancing civilization to recognizg 
that these two distinct states, love-friendship and Marriage, e 
have always existed and will continue to exist, not as questi 


morality or immorality but as basic human needs.” 


Xist, 
Ons of 

He has a wide, if not always deep, knowledge of the world, 
and he illustrates his generalities with numbers of stories aboy, 
particular men and women and their relationships. fix 
book may be too outspoken to please everybody ; but he js 
lively, witty, and sincere, and his self-assurance will at leas, 
make other people think. 

Mr. Corbett-Smith and Miss Kornitzer agree that women 
are more interested in persons, and men in ideas, and proceed 
at once to give that commonplace the lie. Mr. Corbett-Smith 
delights in persons. Miss Kornitzer has no use for anything 
but ideas. Her Modern Woman is an idea; and her text is 
that, by rushing headiong into “ irresponsible careerism ” this 
representative abstraction has got into a bad muddle. 

“A woman's normal life to-day is divided into two separated 
halves: her school life, where she is taught that the world is her 
oyster and her business career wherein eventually, if she stops lo 
enough, she has her slow disillusion; and her married life. Tho 
break is as clean as the awful newness and completeness of her 
trousseau would lead one to suppose. Everything new, everything 
different, from emotions to handkerchiefs. Nor is a woman's 
life to-day any preparation for that almost inevitable break.” 

** Marriage for all” is her solution of women’s problems, and 
in her abstract world it sounds simple enough. But these 
educated women are not fit for marriage : they have spoiled 
their own chances. Miss Kornitzer is very pessimistic, and 
may well alarm her readers for a time, but this is all the advice 
she can give: 

“ Let us be rational, thinking women by all means, holding our 
own intellectually with men. But let us literally hold our own, 
Let us also be richly living female organisms, revelling in our 
release to the deep-flowing subconscious currents of life.” 

These are not very precise directions, and most modem 
women (if there are any) will probably decide that they ar 
meant for someone else. Miss Kornitzer is disarmingly honest 
about herself. She owns that her book is ** too earnest and 
subtle,” and ‘ too full of thoughts that I have had to get off 
any chest.””. She makes many problems, and offers one solu- 
tion ; but it is doubtful whether her anxious theories would be 
better guidance than personal judgement in any problem that 
happened to arise. Monica Repiicu. 


The Great Amphibium 


The Great Amphibium. Four Lectures on the Position of 
Religion in a World Dominated by Science. By 
Joseph Needham. (Student Christian Movement Press. 6s.) 

A LANGUAGE can be spoken without any specific knowledge 

of its grammar, and scientific work can be pursued without 

any immediate realization of scientific method. But a know- 
ledge of grammar gives security in the use of language, and 
an understanding of the principles and effects of science 
widens the field of objective observation and helps to define 
its boundaries. It is extraordinarily difficult to state clearly 
what the principles of science are and what they mean. 

Dr. Needham, in his four lectures on the position of religion 

in a world dominated by science, has performed a welcome 

and valuable service by drawing attention, from the standpoint 
of a biologist, to the nature, promise and limitations of 
scientific thought, and to its relation to other kinds of human 
experience. 

He directs the light of his wide knowledge and understanding 
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position between science and religion. Science 





st 1 z siti but being ethically neutral it does not tell how 
T Power | wer it has given is to be applied. It demands that 
Bhe il ‘ 4 problems should be approached in the same spirit, 
bee Mr, @ yithout reference to good or evil; so that in its view anti- 
im dis. josie sera, for example, are no better and no worse @ discovery 
Softhe yan are poison gases. Because of this, scientists as such 

je no right to administrate human societies for, writes 
Medigo, | Needham, * the basis of any administration must be a 
‘hat this dt of ethical judgements, a set of views about what is wrong 


gd what is right.” What the scientists can provide to take 


Itimate | the place of ethical judgements—an estimate of an action on 





hing Ot Fie basis of the “ material injury or benefit done to the 
t mince geety of individuals within which the action takes place,” 
love. i, he considers, no adequate substitute, although it is one 
that will inevitably become more prevalent with the spread 
‘Cognizy H of science. Traditional morality must be adversely affected 
: ae by the more general acceptance of the scientific point of 
view, and although this view implies a diminished importance 
worla individuals as such, science will be able to confer peace of 
about nind on all who accept its sway, by removing to a large 
. Hig catent the onus of personal responsibility. bi ce 
t he jg Dr. Needham believes that organized religion is doomed 
least in a world that appears to be developing in this scientific 
yay. He nevertheless would have people “ participate 
yomen actively in religious Tites, and maintain firmly the fundamental 
roceed validity of the religious experience as a characteristic activity 
Smit, of the human spirit.” He would have them do this in order 
rthing soften the possible tyranny of the new scientific experience 
ext i, (tat is gradually replacing religion. He suggests that religious 
* tic | ritual is justified by religious feeling, and that religion, if it 
is valid, is valid in itself. It needs and can get no help from 
arated Mp science. Apologists attempt only in vain to bring the findings 
is her @ ofmodern science into line with religious beliefs. For example, 
8 long @ they cannot restore the free will taken from man by the crude 
Pi sientific opinions of the Jate nineteenth and early twentieth 
thing § centuries by postulating that the physical indeterminism 
man's J believed in by the modern physicists implies psychological 
indeterminism, for the least reason that physicists themselves 
and § may soon be believing in something different. 
hese After all, from the point of view of religion the reality of 
oiled § science is a restricted reality, one confined to what is plainly 
and § communicable. In Dr. Needham’s view it is the ‘* Creator's 
vice § most ill-advised piece of irony that just those matters which 
are least important should be most easily and perfectly 
‘ou @ communicable.” There are many who would oppose his 
a view of the relative value of scientific knowledge, and who 
will dispute certain other issues which are raised. But few 
ma wil deny his conclusions that the science, the philosophy and 
the religion of to-day must each follow its own path, and 
= that the ‘‘ best man is the man who is friendly to, even if 
aid he cannot enter into, each one of the great forms of human 
off experience.”” S. ZUCKERMAN, 
he, . . 
4 Angelus Silesius 
hat Angelus Silesius: Selections from ‘‘The Cherubinic 
Wanderer.”’ Translated with an Introduction by J. E. 
Crawford Flitch. (Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d.) 
Aut students of Christian mysticism will be grateful to Mr. 
Crawford Flitch for this admirably translated selection from 
a the epigrams of Angelus Silesius ; for this spiritual descendant. 
By of Eckhart and disciple of Frankenberg has so far been 
3.) difficult of access to English readers. Now we are given an 
pe erudite and deeply interesting monograph on his life and 
ut work, a representative collection of his mystical epigrams 
vn very closely and faithfully translated into English verse ; and, 
nd ¥ an appendix, the German text. 
ue It seems doubtful whether Johann Scheffler, to give Angelus 
. his true name, has any right to a place among the constructive 
ly mystics, Sensitive to religious atmospheres, deeply emo- 
~ tional, and easily influenced by stronger natures, his genius 
* was rather that of the interpreter than the seer; and even 
e the best of his work is derivative. The epigrams of The 
it Cherubinic Wanderer translate the soaring mysticism of 


 § Meister Eckhart and his followers into verse ; but add little 
that is new to the doctrines of the German metaphysical 
mystics. The reputation of Angelus rests on this and one 
Other small book, The Spiritual Pastorals, in which the 
emotional side of his nature finds expression. From this are 
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taken those fervent hymns by which he is most generally 
known, and which represent the personal and Christo-centrie 
side of his religious life. Mr. Flitch describes this aspect of 
his spirituality in a beautiful phrase : 

“Unable to sustain his lonely flight to an altitude to which 
even the pinions of cherubin were powerless to attain, he dropped 
back to rest in a loved Personality, at once human and divine, like 
a tired lark to the warmth of its earthly nest.’”” 

Both epigrams and hymns were written during the short 
period that included and followed his friendship with Franken- 
berg. This remarkable man, @ profound student of the 
mystics, and the personal friend and disciple of Jacob Boehme, 
was the dominant spiritual influence of Scheffler’s life. He 
died in 1652; and within a year of this erushing loss the 
lonely disciple, disgusted by the unspiritual character of 
contemporary Lutheranism, had drifted like a lost dog 
through the welcoming doors of the Roman Church. He was 
not yet thirty, but his work as a poet and mystie was done. 
The Cherub ceased to wander, and settled down ; first into an 
ardent devotee, and finally into a diligent and expert eontro- 
versialist. The struggle between Reformation and Counter 
Reformation was at its height, and was pursued with a lack of 
charity which inspired the epigram of a contemporary Silesian 
poet : 

Luthrisch, piibstisch, und calvinisch 
diese Glauben alle drey 
Sind vorhanden ; doch ist Zweifel 
wo das Christenthum denn sey ? 

Scheffler was swept into the battle. In ten years he produced 
fifty-five controversial and propagandist works, distinguished 
by a steady increase in bitterness and intolerance. His one 
poem of this period, ‘‘ A Sensuous Description of the Four 
Last Things,” with its crude pictures of the joys of Paradise 
and tortures of the damned, is a painful proof that the poet 
and contemplative who had once explored with eager love 
both the transcendent and personal paths to the heart of 
Divine Reality had been completely sacrificed to the religious 
pamphleteer. EvreLyYN UNDERHILL. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tre “ Spectator,” JUNE 2n~p, 1832, 

In another week we shall have to bid adieu to the Reform Bilt 

for ever; it will then be the Reform Act. 
* * * * 

The Bill for abolishing the punishment of death in cases of theft 
or robbery, unaccompanied with violence or threats of violence, 
went through committee in the House of Commons on Wednesday. 
Sir Robert Peel contended for the retention of the punishment of 
death in the case of horse-stealing, and also for stealing in. dwellimg- 
houses, on account of the risk to the security of property that its 
repeal would occasion. 

* * + 

In the evening of Monday, the King gave a dinner to all the 
members of the Royal family, except the Duke of Sussex, who is 
not yet restored to favour. 








OF SHELL 


The blend of Shell petrol is 
seasonally adjusted to suit the 
prevailing temperature 
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Fiction 


By L. A. G. STRONG 


Thank Heaven Fasting. By E. M. Delafield. (Macmillan. 
7s. 6d.) 

The Birthday. By Samuel Rogers. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

Babyion on Hudson. Anonymous. (Harpers. 7s. 6d.) 

Defeat. By Geoffrey Moss. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 

Drift. By James Hanley. (Joiner and Steele. 3s. 6d.) 


Life Without End. By Graham Seton. 
Culmination. By John Furnill. (Elkin Mathews. 7s. 6d.) 
Ship in the Night. By Robert Neumann. (Davies. 7s. 6d.) 
Stricken Gods. By John Lindsey. (Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d.) 
Tur work of Miss KE. M. Delafield derives from two causes, 
indignation and an acute embarrassment. The indignation, 
directed against all conventions which harm the free develop- 
ment of the individual, and particularly those of which women 
are the victims, is responsible for such work as Turn Back 
the Leaves and for the story now before us. The embarrassment 
is due to a realization of the inadequacy of most human 
gestures when compared with that which they are intended 
to express. This realization Miss Delafield has in very high 
degree. Luckily, she has also a very lively sense of the 
ludicrous, which enables her to laugh it off. To this faculty 
we owe the Diary of a Provincial Lady, The Way Things Are, 
and the whole array of inimitable books which have so steadily 
and surely endeared her to her public. These butts of hers 
reflect her own embarrassments. She knows just how they 
feel, and she is too kind-hearted not to pity them. As for 
poor George, that solemn efligy of Everyhusband—it is 
precisely because she loves him that she chastens him with 
such delicious energy. The sources of her work are true and 
sound. It has been uneven; but in purpose, and, in her 
best books, in achievement, she is a delicate and serious 
artist. And—was ever serious artist so readable ? 

Thank Heaven Fasting (a brilliant title) is the story of a 
man-hunt. Its scene is not Dartmoor, but the Edwardian 
drawing-room, Some readers may object that nowadays the 
matron does not set out with such grim determination to find 
a husband for the maid. In London, she may not: but in 
the provinces, as Miss Delafield well knows, the man-hunt 
goes on as fiercely as ever, and the penalties of failure are 
as severe. Monica Ingram had to know the right people, 
talk to the right young men, and do all that Mamma told her. 
Christopher Lane did not fit into Mamma’s scheme of things. 
He was, from her point of view, “* no good.” Carol Anderson, 
as odious a prig as Miss Delafield has ever disliked, was no 
good either, and it was left to the prosaic and ample Mr. 
Pelham to provide the happy ending. This ironic story is 
technically the best thing Miss Delafield has given us. It 
is most cleverly and smoothly told. The only criticism 
that may be made is that she tends just a little to “ plug ” 
her theme, and that perhaps a little relief might have brought 
home her point even more sharply. 

Mr. Rogers’ Albert is an American version of Miss Delafield’s 
generic George. The Birthday is my first introduction to 
Mr. Rogers, and it reveals him as sensible, capable, and 
intelligent. Katherine loved Gabriel, but was separated 
from him: Joved and married Albert : and went on happily 
loving the dream which Gabriel represented. Mr. Rogers 
tells his story in the fashionable manner, showing us first 
what one person thought, then what the next person thought, 
and so on. This method is effective at the dance, and at 
Katherine’s wedding: it is effective at Albert’s dinner table 
in the last part of the book : and it is more than effective on 
Katherine’s wedding night, when she stands at a window in 
Matunuck while Gabriel drives a lorry in France. Many 
of the incidents are well described, particularly the girls 
bathing in the rain, and there is some crisp portraiture 
Cousin Cassie and Mrs. Harding, for example. Yet, somehow, 
the book’s very up-to-date-ness, the fashion by which its 
good qualities are conditioned, makes it faintly depressing. 
It is so good, yet not quite good enough: the product and 
victim of its period. 

Babylon on Hudson also comes from America. It is a 
pitiless, methodical dissection of modern New York, a direct 
and humourless narrative which blazes up every now and 
then into an outburst. There is an outburst on “ the drag 
of moribund old-world traditions,” and another on democracy. 
a pro- 


(Butterworth, 7s. 6d.) 


_There is the outburst of Miss Carpenter, the misfit ; 


longed general outburst upon pp. 276-277; 


on the ‘* vice racket of the police courts.” The ” another | 
ig StOrY, which 


is complicated, is neither here nor there. It concerns th 
troubles of Clara, Jim, and the other young people to when 
the lawyer Henry Gibbon is guardian. Henry's practi. 
takes him among people of all kinds, fellow-lawyers, artis 
financiers, racketeers, &c., and he finds rottenness every. 
where. Without being in any particular sense well written 
the book is unusually interesting and compelling. It shoul 
be read. 

It was a happy thought to reissue Major Geoffroy Moss 
Defeat, a book of short stories describing the French occupation 
of Germany after the War. I read these stories when they first 
appeared, and every one of them remains clear in my memory. 
They are on a different plane from Major Moss’s other work 
Inspired by a profound indignation, based upon Observed 
fact and, in one case at least, upon observed incident, they 
make uncomfortable reading : and Mr. Harold Nicolson, jy 
his introduction, does not hesitate to point the moral. The 
title piece, Loltchen of the Nacht-Lokal, and Moi, je sui, 
francais, are stories of which any modern author might }y 
proud: and the rest are almost as good. 

Another exceptionally interesting reprint is of Mr. James 
Hanley’s first novel, Drift. Mr. Hanley has disappointed 
some of his admirers of late by harping rather too crudely 
upon a single note: but this, we trust, is only temporary, 
for in Drift he shows great sincerity and power, reinforce 
by a real perception of spiritual values. Those who haye 
not yet made his acquaintance, or who suppose him only 
‘apable of violence, are recommended to purchase this nove, 
which is issued at a most reasonable price and in very pleasing 
format. 

The next few books must, alas! receive less space than 
they deserve. There is a type of mind, far commoner than 
is supposed, which has received much less than its due in 
modern fiction. This is the ordinary, decent, public-school 
mind, plus a strong tinge of idealism, even of mysticism, 
which it does not readily express, but which is the leading 
motive of its thoughts and actions. To this type Mr. Graham 
Seton gives, in Life Without End, almost lyrical expression, 
His tale of the curate who went to the War as a combatant, 
and returned with mind and spirit enriched, should meet a 
ready response from thousands who will echo its sentiments 
and be grateful to him for expressing them. It is a frank 
and courageous book, the proclamation of a credo, and however 
one may differ individually from the author on this point or 
that, one must respect his purpose and applaud his sincerity. 

Equally sincere, but less experienced and technically les 
successful, is Mr. John Furnill. In Culmination he has 
heroically attempted too much. To blend a_ philosophy 
with a story requires a very old hand—unless, perhaps, the 
philosophy is implicit in the story. Mr. Furnill’s originality 
and courage command all our sympathy, but his big book 
cannot quite carry its load. Ship in the Night, on the other 
hand, is but lightly freighted. The Decameron formula 
has been overworked of late years, and I cannot quite see 
what the fable of the ship with its crew of mutineers adds 
to the smart collection of tales and scraps which Mr. Neumann 
has assembled. Several of the episodes are good and striking, 
but they are hardly a bookful. 

Mr. John Lindsey is a novelist of real promise. He is 
generously indignant, and Stricken Gods is in consequence 
flavoured by an overdose of propaganda. The antithesis 
between the wicked aristocrat and the starving labourer is 
not new, however newly discovered ; and the qualities Mr. 
Lindsey makes us respect in him have not been altogether 
good for his book; but he has more than a touch of the 
grand manner, he knows and loves his country, and at least 
one countryman lifts a friendly and respectful glass to him, 


* * * * 


THe PostmasTer-GENERAL. By Hilaire Belloc, with 
30 Sketches by G. Ik. Chesterton. (Arrowsmith. 7s. 6d.)— 
A very good Chester-Belloc indeed, with an even stronger 
command of that mad, logical world in which the partnership 
seems unable to make a mistake, 
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Current Literature 


AMERICA HISPANA 
By Waldo Frank 


With the tentacles of that grim octopus which we call 
echnical progress reaching to the uttermost ends of the 
habitable earth, the romance of exploration and discovery 
might be thought to be extinct. But what has really hap- 
yned is that it has been transferred from the physical to the 
«chological plane. It lives again in the hearts of those whose 
sion is the penetration of the various continents of the 
mind, reaping as they do a rich store from the wealth of the 
yorld’s distinctive cultures. Pre-eminent among these modern 
explorers is Waldo Frank, a citizen of the United States whose 
ul has been seared, yet not destroyed but stirred to vigorous 
action, by the hammer and sickle of his own country’s machine- 
wliture. In America H ispana (Scribners, 16s.) he has a subject 
after his own heart. His réle is here simply that of interpreter 
toa cultural unit of which, alas! we in England, for all our 
trading ties, remain abysmally ignorant, but being himself an 
motional creature and an artist in words he transforms the 
music of the whole American sphere into a crashing symphony. 
Some readers will fasten on the simple descriptive passages, 
either of Nature or of individual persons, Bolivar, San Martin, 
Mariategui, &c., while others will get their enjoyment from 
the recurrent political theme (the author is, one need hardly 
say, a doughty champion of Spanish-American federation and 
cultural renascence in protest against Yankee Imperialism) ; 
others, again, will delight in his sympathetic appreciation of 
the Indian and mestizo cultures. But the whole book, in spite 
of a certain over-richness, must be accounted an intensely 
interesting achievement. It is the fruits of a journey through- 
out Central and South America by a man who really knows 
what it is to travel intelligently. Mr. rank has earned the 
title of godfather to the new America now in its infancy. 


LAMBERT WICKES 
By W. E. Clark 


Captain Lambert Wickes, born about 1742 and drowned 
off the Newfoundland Banks, October Ist, 1777, was the first 
American naval officer to raid British commerce off British 
coasts. It was, as he wrote himself, his ‘‘ sincire wish to 
bring on a Warr between France and England” and to get 
at his ** Oald Friend George.” To that end he raided most 
successfully in the Channel and in the Irish Sea, and brought 
or sent many prizes into French ports, where with French 
connivance they were clandestinely sold and where Wickes 
received almost unlimited comfort and assistance, though 
France was then nominally at peace with England. His 
militancy on the sea was ably seconded by the political 
intrigues of the American Commissioners in Paris, that artful 
old fox Benjamin Franklin at their head. Wickes, so to 
say, pressed the button and Franklin did the rest, so that 
it is a little extravagant for Mr. W. B. Clark to add the 
words ‘‘and Diplomat’ to his excellent Lambert Wickes, 
Sea Raider (Oxford University Press, 28s.). Wickes was 
just a stout, daring and artful sailor; the diplomacy was 
Franklin’s, whom the English Ambassador to France 
characterized as ‘‘a dangerous Engine.” Mr. Clark’s book 
will probably find a larger public in America than in 
this country, but there is plenty of good meat in it—its 
pictures of the beginnings of the American Navy, good spy 
stories and a frank if unconscious exposure of French and 
American diplomatic duplicity. How familiar is the ring 
when an American privateer raided Guernsey—‘ the 
poor pilferers got nothing but six or seven little Guinea pigs 
made into a pye for the gentlemen's dinner and a few bottles 
of claret’ (a change from hard-tack and salt-horse, any- 
how), and it is pleasant to hear that, though the Americans 
in France were often on the verge of bankruptcy, some of 
them had a good time “Constantly Dancing and romp’g 
with the Ladys.” A_ full book, well documented and 
admirably indexed. 


THE JUNE REVIEWS 


The least sign of constructive effort in China deserves 
attention, therefore Mr. G. E. Hubbard’s ** A Chinese Experi- 
ment ” in the Contemporary should be read. He describes the 
work of Mr. Yen at Tinghsien, a hundred miles south of 
Peking, where a group of volunteers are educating the villagers 
and their older children, teaching the elements of sanitation 
and running an experimental farm. Such an effort calls for 
the utmost encouragement. Dame Edith Lyttelton reviews 
hopefully the fifty years’ proceedings of the Society for 
Psychical Research, while Mr. F. W. Hirst castigates ** The 
First Protectionist Budget.” 





* Will Prosperity Come Again ? * asks Mr. George Glasgow 
in the Fortnightly, and answers it with an assured affirmative 


The Labouring Life 


HENRY WILLIAMSON 

‘The Labouring Life is Mr. Williamson’s best 
style of work, and is something of value and 
permanence. A book containing exquisite 
prose, a simple direct version of the very heart 
of country life, in a full experience of it. Is it 
observation, knowledge, memory, that make the 
extraordinary intensity of the impression ? It 
is, at any rate, intimacy ...; his plain best is 
supremely good.’ Viora Meynett, in Life 
and Letters 7s. 6d. net 

Recommended by the Book Society 


Down the Garden Path 


BEVERLEY NICHOLS 

* He has produced a book about his garden in 
Huntingdonshire that will bring delight to the 
reader who has never so much as grown 
mustard and seed in a window-box. The book 
is a volume of enchantment, a volume of 
exciting, beckoning encouragement.’ Church 
Times. The Book Soctety’s first recommendation 
for Fune. \Vith decorations by Rex WuisTLer 
7s. 6d. net 


ry 5 ° x 
Good Things in England 
A Book of Real English Cookery 
FLORENCE WHITE 
853 Recipes. Illustrated 


6s. net 


Frank Harris HUGH KINGSMILL 


‘Mr. Kingsmill is an exceptionally good bio- 
grapher—he has done an extremely fine piece 
of work.’ Resecca West, in the Telegraph 

7s. 6d. * Author of Bernard Shaw 


The Country Gentleman 
& Other Essays by 
GODFREY LOCKER-LAMPSON 


FS. 6d. 


‘The Weaver’s Web 


J. KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN, with an Intro- 
duction by Viscount SNOWDEN 
7s. 6d. 


/ 


Ready on Monday 


A Professional Christian 
J. C. HARDWICK 


A novel dealing with certain aspects of the 
Amusing, witty and 


Church of England. 
bitter. It is written by a clergyman 7s. 6d. net 


JONATHAN CAPE 
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because slumps have always been followed by booms and 
business is a matter of confidence. But Mr. Glasgow will not 
commit himself to a date. An anonymous writer purporting 
to predict the attitude of “* South Africa at the Conference ” 


at Ottawa warns us that South Africa’s preferences to Great | 


i 
j 
i 
j 


Britain must be limited by her trade treaty with Germany, ' 


and her determination to cling to the gold standard. 

Sir Edward Grigg in the National pleads for “ Leadership 
and Action at Ottawa,” and particularly for a measure of 
inflation coupled with reductions of the debts owed by the 
Dominions and Colonies to Great Britain. Mr. E. H. Anstice, 
who has been teaching in Japan, presents an analysis of student 
views in an interesting article on ‘‘ The Mind of Young Japan.” 
The students, he thinks, are liberal and pacific in tendency, 
not unfriendly to England, full of admiration for German 
science, and proud of their own country. Sir Louis Jackson 
adduces further evidence, confirming Dr. Allen’s recent book, 
to show that “‘ Gordon was not a drunkard ” as the late Mr. 
Lytton Strachey suggested. 

* Ottawa and British Foreign Trade” is discussed very 
sensibly in the Nineteenth Century by Major Polson-Newman, 
who stresses the oft forgotten truism that we cannot afford 
to ignore or despise our foreign trade, whatever arrangements 
we may make with the Dominions. He points out, for in- 
stance, that our trade with Scandinavia alone “ is little short 
of that with the United States and surpasses that with British 
India.” Mr. Rollo Appleyard records and discusses the grim 
figures for road accidents in ‘* Our Crimson Highways,” and 
urges the motorist to show greater restraint. 

Blackwood’s, entertaining as ever, prints a remarkable 
narrative, written in 1863 by F. J. Stevenson, of a visit to the 
Mammoth Cave of Kentucky. An amusing and practical 
article on apple-growing for the market, under the title of 
** The Garden of the Hesperides,’ deserves to be widely read. 

The Round Table for June should be read as a whole. Ina 
series of lucid and weighty articles it comments on the main 
problems that face us in a troubled world. ‘ Ireland and the 
Treaty,” ‘“* The United States: a Year of Despair,” ‘ The 
Far East,” “ Ottawa,” are discussed very temperately. In 
** Reflections on the Crisis” it is pointed out that monetary 
changes alone, such as inflation to raise prices, will not suffice 
when the universal lack of confidence is due mainly to political 
eauses, of which Franco-German antagonism is the chief. 
The fall of Dr. Briining, since the article was written, unhap- 
pily strengthens its conclusions. 
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Travel 


[We publish on this page articles and notes which may help ouy : 
by cor. © 


readers in making their plans for travel. They are written 
respondents who have visited the places described. We shall 
glad to answer questions arising out of the Travel articles . 
lished in our columns. Enquiries should be addressed to the Tn 
Manager, The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, W.C.1.] a 


To-Day at Harrogate 


Me. NevILLte CHAMBERLAIN, practising what he has 
is at present at Harrogate receiving treatment for gout. The 
statesmen of the past went to Carlsbad, Baden-Baden and oth 
foreign spas, but we are learning to-day to make fuller tse of 
our own national resources. 


Our British habit of self-depreciation formerly led many to | 


frequent foreign spas rather than those to be found in our own 
country. But this year, in the new conditions imposed by the 
world crisis, we shall be wise to study the advantages offered 
by such places as Harrogate, Bath, Buxton and the other spas 
which, in respect of medicinal waters and hygienic conditions, 
compare so favourably with their rivals abroad. ; 

How many readers of the Spectator are aware of the follow; 
facts about Harrogate ? There are eighty-six natyral medi. 
cinal springs continuously rising from various parts of the 
town. The sheet anchor of the cure is the treatment with 
water that contains the sulphur, which is as valuable for inter. 
nal cleansing as it was when administered by Mr. Wackford 
Squeers! But every treatment available on the Continent jg 
to be obtained in Yorkshire, including the cure by the use of 
the famous “ Fango,”’ or radio-active mud. 

The cost of three sulphur baths and drinking the waters js 
12s. a week—not ruinous even in these hard times! The 
average cost of the more expensive treatment is 25s. a week, 
‘Three hundred years ago a skilled physician wrote that the 
Harrogate water “sheweth divers and sundry effects in 
evacuating the noxious humours.” In the twentieth century 
the Ministry of Health urges that spa treatment is of the highest 
value in curing rheumatic diseases. 

Many, however, will go to Harrogate not for medical treat- 
ment, but for the “‘ high ” season that runs from Whitsuntide 
to October, in order to enjoy a really British holiday. I have 
stayed many times in this bracing town, which is a natural 
doorway to many of the most beautiful and interesting places 
in England. In about three hours can be reached by car 
either the North Sea at Flamborough Head, or the Irish Sea 
and Lake District. The moorlands, with their dales, their 
caves and their abundance of game, are near at hand. It is 
easy to leave after luncheon, have tea in some historic place like 
York, Fountains Abbey, Bolton Abbey or Knaresborough, 
and be back before dinner. The student of architecture can 
visit over 100 castles and monastic buildings that are within a 
short motor run, and the archaeologists can revel in an exami- 
nation of no fewer than sixteen Roman Stations. 

The sportsman is equally fortunate. The golfer has three 
first-class links within a radius of three miles. The lover ofa 
horse may gallop over the 200 acres of green common known 
as the “* Stray,” that was declared for ever open by Parliament 
in 1770. For those who wish to hunt in the season there are two 
packs, the Bramham Moor, and the York and Ainsty, and the 
Bilton Beagles also hunt frequently in the neighbourhood. 

But what of the days when the weather is unkind, or the 
evenings when both invalid and holiday maker seek for 
amusement ? Let it be remembered that the Pennine Hills 
act as a shelter from the Atlantic rain, and that therefore 
Harrogate has a Jow rainfall. Nevertheless, there are plenty 
of attractions provided indoors from before breakfast until 
late at night. Music begins at 7.45 a.m. in the Pump Room or 
the Crescent Gardens, and continues all day. In the Royal 
Hall and elsewhere there are concerts and entertainments that 
will bear every comparison with those provided in Continental 
Casinos. The hotels provide a variety of accommodation, and 
recreation from dancing to badminton. The antique shops 
and book-shops are world famous. 

It is impossible to write about Harrogate without blowing 
the trumpet, and surely at this crisis in the world’s affairs it 
is right that we should abandon our habit of self-depreciation 
and give praise where praise is due. Scientists, always prone 
to understate their case, agree that the medicinal waters to 
be found at Harrogate can work cures as magical as those of 
the Continent, effected amid amenities as delightful. For too 
long we have made a fetish of some of the Spas in Germany and 
elsewhere. During the coming months of 1932 it will be both 
patriotic and wise to follow the example of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and go, if suffering from gout, or seeking for a 
Yorkshire holiday, to the Queen of the Northern Spas. 





Direct subscribers who are changing their addresses are asked 
to notify the Seecraor office BEFORE MIDDAY on MONDAY 
OF EACH WEEK. The previous address to which the paper has 
been sent and receipt reference number should be quoted. 
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two hundred years of work for 
| God in earth’s darkest places 





ey 


) Missionary’s Dog Team—Labrador. 


On the morning of the 21st of August, 1732, two men set out from the 
village of Herrnhut to walk to the sea-coast, where they hoped to find 


They had made up 


a ship to take them to the West Indies. 
ecember of the 


minds to preach the Gospel to the slaves. In 
year they landed-in the Island of St. Thomas. 
From that small beginning has grown the great work which 
reaches Tibet, Africa, the Guianas, the West Indies, Nicar 
Labrador, California and Alaska. 


PLEASE SEND A BICENTENARY THANK-OFFERING 


The London Association in aid 


of Moravian Missions 


(Founded 1817.) (President: Sir CHARLES OWENS, 


Contributions, much needed, will be gratefully acknowledged 1 


CHARLES HOBDAY, Esq., Chairman and Honorary Secretary. 


70A, BASINGHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2. 
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Just Published 


THE UNIVERSAL 
ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY 


By H.C. WYLD, B.Litt., M.A., Professor 
of English Language and _ Literature, 
University of Oxford. 


Invaluable alike to the scholar and the general reader, 
The Unwversat Dictionary is the only important dictionary 
to be compiled, produced, and published in Great Britain 
since the War. —_ Entirely original, the result of eight 
years’ intensive labour, this monumental work deals 
thoroughly with nearly 200,000 English words and 
phrases, including recent additions to the language. 
Special attention is paid to the history of words and 
their changes in meaning, and to their pronunciation. 
The paper, print, and binding of the book are of the 
finest. Full prospectus with specimen page on application. 
1,452 pages. 42s. net. 


113 x 9 inches. 


ROUTLEDGE 


Broadway House, Carter Lane, London, E.C. 
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OTTAWA AND BRITISH 
FOREIGN TRADE 
By MAJOR E. W. POLSON NEWMAN 
FRANCE AFTER THE 
ELECTIONS 
By GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK 


THE AMERICAN SCENE 
By LIEUT.-COMMANDER 

THE HON. J. M. KENWORTHY, R.N. 

THE LEAGUE ASSEMBLY AND 
THE FAR EAST 

By FREDA WHITE 

OUR CRIMSON HIGHWAYS 
By ROLLO APPLEYARD 

3/- net 


Intending Subscribers are invited to apply for a free 
Specimen copy, and particulars of a Special offer, 














Annual Subscription, 36s. (Prepaid), post free. 
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RED, WHITE 
& BLUE 


FOR BREAKFAST 
& AFTER DINNER. 


Stimulating, Refreshing, Prevents Fatigue. RECOMMENDED by DOCTORS. 








CANDID REMINISCENCES 
by UPTON SINCLAIR 


His story of how he came to write “ The Jungle,” 
“ Oil,” and other novels—his story of his marriage 
and sensational divorce; the amazing spiritual and 
humanitarian flowering of a boy of the streets into a 
genius ; the causes for which he has fought for over 
half a century—all is here, the whole amazing, incred- 
ible story, told by the man who lived it! 10/6 net. 











THE CALL OF THE BUSH: Wanderings 
of a Nature Man on the Murray River 
“~ (Australia). 
By HAaroip PRIEST. 
net. 


Fully illustrated. 12/6 





Rejected by The Book Society. 
KISS AND TELL: The Lively Adventuces 
of a Lively Divorcee. 
By Liti1an_ Day. _ IIlustrated 
Hennessey. 3/6 net. 


A New Gmunibus Thriller. 


THE NEWGATE CALENDAR. 
Edited by B. Laurie. 1024 pages. 63 illustra- 
tions. 8/6 net. 2nd Printing. 


by W. J. 








T. WERNER LAURIE, 
London, E.C. 4. 
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Finance—Public & Private 


Lausanne—and After.—I 


Tur public has become so accustomed to International 
Conferences at Geneva, Paris and elsewhere that it has 


come to regard them with comparative indifference. | 


The problems discussed at most of the Conferences are 
admittedly complex in character, and I am afraid that 
the ordinary public, which eagerly devours information 
on matters of little consequence except to the parties 
concerned, regards international polities and international 
Conferences as something like an inevitable bore, which 
must be left to the ingenuity of international statesmen 
to wrestle with. Never was there a greater mistake 
on the part of the public, for if ever statesmen in this 
and in other countries required in some cases the support 
and in other cases the prodding of a determined and 
instructed public with regard to the issues at stake it 
is to-day. For what are the facts? I venture to think 
that as regards the questions about to be considered at 
Lausanne, the millions in Europe and, indeed, the millions 
in other parts of the world, who are now suffering from 
the prolonged industrial depression resulting from the 
lack of confidence and the want of co-operation between 
countries, would unanimously support any decisions 
at Lausanne which made for the final settlement of 
reparations and War debts and promoted co-operation 
and confidence between the various countries. I propose, 
therefore, in this and in some subsequent articles to deal 
with some of the causes of world depression and with 
some of the problems which will shortly be considered 
at Lausanne. For the question of whether there is 
to be an early improvement in the financial and 
industrial situation or whether present unfavourable 
conditions are to become intensified to the point of 
catastrophic developments may very largely depend 
upon the outcome of this month’s Conference at Lausanne. 


All-British 
Tobacco 


Every packet 
sold and smoked 
to-day helps our 
Trade Figures 
and keeps more 
British people in 
employment. 
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UNPARALLELED CONDITIONS, 

I imagine that there will be few who will 
the general statement that just as the War of 1914) 
was the greatest and most appalling war in history . 
there is no precedent for the present industrial’ an 
financial depression, considered in relation to its intensity 
its world-wide character and its long duration, 7, 
some extent, therefore, but only to a partial extent 
the severity and duration of the depression cay be 
attributed to the severity of the primary cause, namely, 
the Great War itself. Nor, of course, do I forget that 
among other contributory causes must be include 
those of a financial and economic character, causes, for 
example, directly arising not only out of the direc 
losses of the War, but out of the inflation of the War 
years and out of the great trade upheaval. Whe 
however, all allowance has been made for these financial 
and economic factors, it will be found that underlying 
them is the grave international distrust arising, to 
some extent, out of the mistaken huge demands fo, 
reparations from Germany and also out of some of 
the arrangements of the Versailles Treaty, which in jts 
redistribution of territories increased the economic diff. 
culties of some of the mid-European countries; while, 
finally, the upheaval of finance and of the international 
credit system occasioned by the prolonged War left 
behind conditions which required for their handling 
the maximum amount of co-operation between such 
great centres as Paris, New York and London, but 
which, as a matter of fact, have tended te produce, if 
not antagonism, at all events opposing policies which 
have had the effect of driving gold to two centres, such 
as Paris and New York, to an extent which ultimately 
paralysed the working of the international gold and 
credit system. 


dispute 


THe GERMAN Position. 

In almost every country we now see this lack of 
confidence which is so gravely affecting credit, and 
we see also a lack of confidence between country and 
country which plays its part also in intensifying the lack of 
confidence within each country. In Germany we have, of 
course, abundant reason for lack of confidence and para- 
lysis of business. Not only does the present total of 
reparations hang like a millstone round Germany’s neck, 
but the uncertainty with regard to future arrangements is 
in itself a bar to a return of confidence. The distress ocea- 
sioned by the unfavourable economic conditions, in its 
turn, has occasioned ferment in domestic politics, and has 
rendered difficult, if not impossible, the earnest attempts 
of men such as the late Herr Stresemann, and more 
recently Herr Briining, to succeed in establishing a 
stable Government, while fears of German default 
oppress with anxiety countries which are their creditors. 
In other mid-European countries the lack of confidence 
and unfavourable trade conditions, which have led in 
their turn to artificial restriction of exchange operations, 
have brought international trading business almost to 
a standstill. 

GoLD BUT NO CONFIDENCE. 

And when we turn to countries which it might be 
supposed would have escaped these influences by reason 
of their great political and financial strength, namely, 
the United States and France, we find in varying degree 
the same lack of confidence. Both countries, with 
ample stores of gold—¥rance full to overflowing—and 
yet business stagnant and confidence declining. In the 

nited States the circumstances surrounding the pro- 
longed boom of 1928-9 and the subsequent collapse 
seem to have shaken confidence to its foundations, while 
latterly the situation has been aggravated not only by 
great extravagance on the part of the Government in 
the national expenditure, but by conflict in party 
politics on the eve of the Presidential Election pre- 
venting statesmen from facing the situation with prompt 
and adequate economies. Moreover, although professing 
to stand aloof from the political and financial distresses 
of Europe, America is conscious all the time that she 
must feel the repercussion of Europe’s troubles, and 
apprehension of a continuation of world trade depression 
is among the factors holding back a recovery in the 


(Continued on page 816.) 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


COMPANY MEETING. 





—— 
VENEZUELAN OIL CONCESSIONS 
A SATISFACTORY PROFIT 








, sixteenth ordinary annual general meeting of the Venezuelan 
cessions, Ltd., was held on May 24th, at Southern House, 
(annon. Street Station, London, E.C. ; 

The Rt. Hon. The Viscount Bearsted, M.C. (the Chairman), in 
the course of his specch, said : 

The procceds of oil sold and the value of oil stocks amount. to 
§2,854,08 1. The corresponding figure for 1930 was £4,639,084, 
The reduction—of £1,785,003— is due to reduced production and 

yer prices. We continued our policy of voluntarily restricting 

uction, which has fallen from 5,878,186 tons in 1930 to 4,898,792 
fons in 1931, and prices showed a further considerable decline 
throughout the year, the average price realised being 4s. 3d. per 
ton less than in 1930. The gross income in 1931 amounted to 
2,937,173 compared with £4,670,881 in 1930—a reduction of 
(1,733,718. 
a panther very considerable economies have been effected through- 
out the year. Drilling, production and ficld expenses amounted to 
41,037,050, compared with £1,889,707 in 1930—a reduction of 
£952,657. Office and general expenses in Venezuela, including 
jnsurance, geological expenditure, ete., at £516,780, as against 
$698,976 in 1930, show a reduction of £182,197. London office 
expenses have inereased from £92,075 in 1930 to £171,905 in 1931, 
but the latter amount includes £100,097 for income tax as against 
ni] in 1930. The depreciation provision for 1931 amounted to 
£514,311, compared with £729,365 in 1930—a reduction of £215,054. 

The balance of profit brought forward from. 1930 was £178,097 
9s, 2d., which, with the profit for the year 1931 of £697,124 16s. 11d., 
makes a balance at the credit of Profit and Loss account of 
£§75,22k 19s. ld. They recommend payment. of a dividend of 
l@per cent., less income tax at 5s. in the £, on both classes of shares, 
amounting to £719,737 8s., and that a balance of £155,484 lls. Id. 
be carried forward to 1932. 

A Dirricutt YEAR. 

As you are aware, the year 193} was a most diffieult period for 
all industrial undertakings. The world depression which industry 
was obliged to face was made particularly difficult in the oil business 
by a sudden glut of unexpected and unwanted production from the 
new fields of East Texas. At the beginning of the year practically 
no oil was being recovered from this area, but by April it was 
producing at the rate of about 250,000 barrels per day, and by 
July at the rate of over 500,000 barrels per day. This oil was 
thrown on the market without thought of its demoralising effect, 
and new low levels for prices of all products on the American 
Atlantic seaboard. resulted. 

The competition created by the advent of East Texas as an 
important producer and the further falls in prices for oil produets 
caused some companies operating in other fields to increase their 

uction. As I stated in my speech last year, I can see no 
justification for such a course. It is short-sighted and in the end 
must react unfavourably, not only upon the industry as a whole, 
but particularly upon those companies who adopt it. 

It is to be regretted that one of the largest companies operating 
in Venezuela followed this unsound policy during the second half 
of last year. Despite this, however, the total Venezuelan 
production in 1931 was about 13 per cent. lower than in 1930. 

Your company has consistently maintained its policy of produeing 
at the stabilized rate, which was informally agreed with the other 
Venezuelan companies, and [ think you will agree that it is some- 
thing of an achievement that, following this policy and with the 
resulting reduction of over 16 per cent. in our production for 1931 
as against 1930, we have realized a profit of about £700,000 on the 
year's operations. 

A Mest Important Factor. 

The economies have been the most important factor contributing 
to the results of the year. The benefits of these reductions in 
expenditure are being felt more effectively now than in the past, 
although they are to some extent. offset by the necessity for sub- 
stantial additional expenditure for the protection of the Lagunillas 
field. The average cost per barrel of oil produced in 1931 shows a 
reduction of about 27 per cent., as compared with the average over 
1930, 


Tr 
gil Con 


THe Lagunitas Frerp. 

Since the end of the period covered by the report, the problem of 
the protection of the Lagunillas field from inundation by the waters 
of Lake Maraeaibo has been fully considered im conjunction with the 
expert reclamation engineer who visited Venezuela. to report. upon 
this problem. Arrangements have been completed for the increase 
of the existing coastal protective works in such a manner as to pro- 
vide adequate security both under present conditions and for a num- 
ber of years ahead. This is being done all along the 13 kilometres 
frontage of the developed Lagunillas field by different methods as 
best suit conditions at the various points. In the central part of 
the field a wall of reinforced concrete piles 4} kilometres in length 
will be constructed. 

The construction of the new system of dykes and waterways to the 
East of the field in order to protect it from floods from the interior, 
which was commenced at the end of last year, is being proceeded 
with as rapidly as possible, although some delays: have been experi- 
enced on account of further floods which have interfered with the 
progress of work. 

Our total production for this year up to May 21st has amounted 
to approximately 1,857,000 metric tons. This rate is slightly less 
than the average rate over last year. 

The report and aceounts were unanimously adopted, 








THE EAGLE, STAR AND BRITISH 
DOMINIONS INSURANCE CO. 


SATISFACTORY YEAR’S OPERATIONS 
SIR EDWARD MOUNTAIN’S REVIEW 








PRESIDING at. the general meeting of the Eagle, Star and British 
Dominions Insurance Co., Ltd., held om May 27th, Sir Edward 
Mountain, Bart., J.P. (Chairman), in moving the adoption of the 
report and accounts, said that in view of the difficult conditions 
which obtained throughout. 1931 the various departments of the 
eompany showed highly satisfactory results. Im the Life Section 
new policies numbering 2,244 were issued, assuring a. net. sum of 
£2,118,593, while the rate of interest earned on the total Life 
Assurance and Annuity Funds amounted to £4 12s. 6d. per cent. 
after deduction of Income Tax. The quinquennial valuation of the 
eurrent life and annuity funds was made at December 3lst, 1931, 
thestringent bases of valuation previously adopted being maintained. 
The valuation showed a gross surplus: in the partieipating sections 
of £229,020, of which it was decided to distribute £223,026 and 
earry forward the balance. In the non-participating section of the 
life fund the gross surplus amounted to £128,178, of which £75,000 
had already been transferred to the shareholders” profit and loss 
account, leaving a balance of £53,178, which the Board had decided 
to carry forward. 


Fink. AND. ACCIDENT DEPARTMENTS. 

In the Fire Department the net. premiums amounted to £833,396, 
a decrease of £34,406 as compared with the preceding year. The 
whole of this reduction took place in connexion with the North 
American business. The incurred loss ratio to earned premium was 
51 per cent. compared with 53 per cent. in 1930. 

The ordinary premiums for the year on personal accident and 
sickness policies amounted to £54,548, and the sum of £14,059 had 
been transferred to profit and loss account. 

In regard to the General Insurance Department it. would be noted 
that motor insurance was now the subject. of a separate account. 
The total premiums in the general department. amounted to £396,456, 
and the sum of £68,942 was transferred to profit and loss account. 


Moror AND MARINE SEctrons. 

In the Motor Department, although they had beem very careful 
in the selection of business, they were able to record an increase of 
£75,000 in the premium income. After making a. full reserve for 
outstanding losses and unexpired liability, the net. results had been 
very satisfactory. 

In the Marine Department the fund carried forward now stood 
at £467,572, equivalent to 113 per cent. of the premium income. 

When assessing the risk, the underwriters frequently overlook 
the fact that from the premium of every fleet should be deducted 
the quota that is necessary to form a fund out of which the total 
losses should be payable, and the balance of premium remaining 
should be compared with the claims that have been paid, excluding 
total loss. It would then be found that many fleets which had 
apparently shown a profit had not really done so if this method, 
which is the correct one, had been adopted. 

Carco INSURANCE. 

The competition is very keen; there has been no improvements. 
in rates, but individual contracts and risks have doubtless been more 
carefully considered and examined by underwriters than they were 
in the past. The premiums of nearly all eompanies are down for 
reasons which are obvious. 

The tonnage owned in Great Britain and Treland in 1930 was 
20,321,920, or 29.87 per cent. of the world tonnage, and in 1931 it 
was. 20,193,677, or 29.38 per cent. of the world tonnage. 

The nett. tonnage laid up in Great Britain and Ireland was : 

309,014 in 1929, 
1,072,418 in 1930, 
2,004,934 in 1931. 

During the year 1930, 8 per cent. of British tonnage was laid up 
and in 1931 16 per cent. was laid up, and, so far as ean be ascer- 
tained, the proportion of other flags laid wp increased in about the 


/ game ratio. 


There was undoubtedly a profit in our Marine Fund at the end 
of the year, but, in view of all the circumstances, it was thought 
better to strengthen the fund rather them take anything out of it 
at the present time. 

Prorit AnD Loss. AccownrT. 

Turning to the profit and loss account, the net interest worked 
out at £151,450, an increase of £3,836 over the previous year. The 
net cost of dividends for the year amounted to £140,542, so there 
was a margin on interest alone over the net. dividend paid of £10,908 
The amount credited to profit and loss account from the various 
trading departments was £155,544. After transferrmg £150,000 
from the general reserve fund they were able to allacate £100,000 
to the investment fluctuation aecount. and £125,000 to exchange 
reserve account to provide for variations im exchange during the 
year, and after allowing for expenses, not. charged elsewhere, the 
balance remaining was sufficient to provide dividends at the rate 
of 20 per cent. on the Ordinary shares, 6 per cent. on the Preference 
shares, and 10 per cent. on the Preferred Ordinary shares. ‘There 
remained to be carried forward £72,787, an increase of £4,106 on the 
corresponding figure for last year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and the 
proceedings closed with a vote of thanks to the Chairman, directors, 
and staff. 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 814.) 
United States, where a flight from the dollar and heavy 
gold shipments are a feature of the situation. 

And even in France, where record stores of gold have 
been accumulated, there is a want of confidence due 
both to financial and political apprehensions, and although 
in the event of a German default France will not be 
hit in the same way as the United States or this country 
by reason of sums lent to Germany, she knows that she 
cannot escape the repercussions of financial distress 
elsewhere, to say nothing of her probable loss of Repara- 
tion payments, while politically she must view with 
concern any developments in Germany calculated to 
revive the military element in that country. 

Nor must it be forgotten that in this country we have 
only very recently emerged from conditions which were 
threatening national bankruptcy, for just as at the 
present moment in the United States the financial crisis 
is being aggravated by refusal on the part of opposing 
political parties to recognize the gravity of the position, 
so in the autumn of last year Socialist finance took us 
to the edge. of a precipice, from which we were saved 
very largely through the instrumentality of those bankers 
who were able at the twelfth hour to convince responsible 
Ministers of the gravity of the situation. 

And so, without running through the conditions in 
many other countries, it may be said that the present 
world-wide lack of confidence which is responsible for 
so much of the prolonged industrial depression is largely 
due to political causes, both of an internal and external 
character, and while both call for attention, it is with 
the external causes—that is to say with those causes 
which can only be overcome by international good will 
and co-operation—that the Conference at Lausanne will 
be called upon to deal. Next week I shall endeavour 
to, deal more fully with some of those causes and with 
the tremendous consequences to this and to other 
countries which rest upon the decisions to be reached 
at Lausanne. Artuur W. Kippy. 
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Financial Notes 


Markets DEPRESSED. 
Apart from gilt-edged securities, which have remained fairly 


steady, the stock markets during the past week have, fo the 


most part, been in a depressed condition. There has bee 
no change in monetary conditions, and that circumstance i 


partly responsible for the firmness of investment 
On the other hand, most departments of the Stock Excha, . 
have been dominated by international influences, and it 
would be difficult to exaggerate the importance which th 
City attaches to the outcome of the Lausanne Conference 
Such being the case, a further disturbing factor during the 
past week has been the political crisis in Germany, because 
it is naturally felt that a stable Government, with representa, 
tives to go to Lausanne, is vitally important at this juncture, 

* * * * 

Roya. INSURANCE. 

At the recent annual meeting of the Royal Insurang 
Company, the Chairman, Mr. A. Allan Paton, referred to the 
very fine results for the past year. Notwithstanding the 
difficulties of the year in the insurance world, underwritj 
profits from all the Indemnity Departments amounted ty 
£5,865,000, being only £60,000 below the figure of the previous 
year. With regard to the possible effect of the Road Traffic 
Act upon motor insurance business, Mr. Paton was cautious 
in his remarks, though he observed that it was apparent that 
over a series of years the average cost of personal injury 
claims tended to increase. The Chairman of the “ Royal 
also, when dealing with marine risks, referred to the fact 
that the loss of the liner * Georges Philippar’ had brought 
very prominently into view the serious fire hazard attachi 
to. modern luxury liners. I am glad to note also that Mr, 
Paton did not fail to refer to the vital necessity for a further 
curtailment of our national expenditure if there is to be any 
relief of the burden of taxation. 

* % * % 
EAGLE STAR. 

The directors of the Eagle, Star and British Dominions 
Insurance Company are to be congratulated upon the 
showing of the report, notwithstanding the difficult conditions 
of the past year. To some of these Sir Edward Mountain 
made a special reference at the recent annual meeting, when 
he pointed out that the continuous slump in commodity 
post. together with exchange fluctuations and restrictions, 
1ad affected international trade most seriousky, and as was 
inevitable one effect has been to reduce insurance Premium 
Income and to introduce difficulties in finance and under. 
writing. Sir Edward was able to report that his company 
had not suffered any loss on income in the general foreign 
field, while their loss ratio was favourable. Moreover, he 
spoke hopefully with regard to the outlook. 


* * * * 


Tue Late Lorp INCHCAPE. 

The large congregation which assembled in St. Paul's 
Cathedral on Wednesday testified to the high respect and 
esteem in which Lord Inchcape was held in the world of 
business and finance. The many services he rendered 
to the country were such that in the best sense of the 
word he was regarded as a very real national asset, but 
in financial and business circles there was naturally a 
special appreciation of his genius as a man of business as 
well as of his many sterling qualities. In particular, how- 
ever, the City appreciated Lord Inchcape’s zeal for economy 
in the conduct both of business and of national affairs. Even 
during the War he did not allow his passionate desire 
for success in the conflict to subdue his zeal for economy; 
and many warnings were uttered by him both during the 
War and the post-War period with regard to the reckless 
expenditure of the Government, and later, in the great services 
which he performed for the nation by his magnificent sales- 
manship of vessels on behalf of the Government, he gave 4 
practical example of efficiency combined with economy. In 
every sense of the word he was a great leader. Like most great 
leaders, he was autocratic in disposition, but nevertheless he 
was the kindliest of men and his keen sense of humour was 
but another expression of his human responsiveness to everyone 
with whom he came in contact. 

* * 1 % 
CALLENDER’S CABLE. 

An exceptionally interesting address was delivered to share- 
holders of Callender’s Cable and Construction Company by 
Sir Fortescue Flannery at this week's annual meeting. Like 
some other recent speakers, Sir Fortescue referred in no 
uncertain terms to the malign influences of onerous taxation, 
and_in the course of his address he made a practical suggestion 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer with regard to encourage- 


(Continued on page vi.) 
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SATISFACTORY 1931 RESULTS 








ALL DEPARTMENTS PRODUCE PROFIT 





cence, 

Ng the 1 the eighty-seventh annual general meeting of the Royal Insur- 

eca yee COMPANY, Limited, which was held on May 30th, at Liverpool, 

‘senta. "chairman, Mr. A. Allan Paton, C.B., referred to the disturbed 

heture, jonditions which necessarily affected the company’s world-wide 
terest. A shrinkage in the aggregate premium income of 

f roximately 5 per cent. had taken place, as compared with 
130, largely as a result of the reduction in the volume and value 

Irance if commodit 1e8. 
to t DEPARTMENTAL RESULTS. 
ig = Fire Premiums showed a shrinkage of some £525,000, or 8 per 
iting les Home business had been well maintained and losses were 
| ot unfavourable, the result being very satisfactory. General 
a to ecign premiums were slightly lower, but the main decrease of 
rrafie ‘ome was in the United States. The profit of £402,071, or 
atid 463 per cent., differed very slightly from the previous year, a 
tiying outcome in view of prevailing conditions. The Fire 
t that Fund at £6,925,085 was approximately 114 per cent. of the premiums. 
njury New life business at £3,737,727 showed a reduction of roughly 
ryal 415,000 against the 1930 total. The Premium Income of all 
fact branches of the Life Department was upwards of £2,200,000, or 
Ught # bout £300,000 more than in the previous year. Annuity business 
ching sn capital redemption policies showed substantial increases. 
t Mr, @the rate of interim bonus on policies terminating during this 
rther $year-was maintained at the increased rate of £2 5s. Od. per cent. 
any per annum. 

The 1930 Marine account closed with a satisfactory profit of 
$195,536. 1931 premiums totalled £1,029,045 against £967,450 
in 1930, and the ratio of claims paid was 22.96 per cent. against 
16.55 per cent. 

tions §! Accident and general insurances premiums at £5,443,524 were 
good sme £202,000, or 3.6 per cent., less than the previous year, mainly 
tions tue % shrinkage in North American business, particularly in the 
tai United States, where conditions had been very difficult. Home 
han results showed little change from 1930 and had given every reason 
: for satisfaction. 
2 The Accident and General Insurances Funds were £5,179,624; 
sn approximately 95 per cent. of the premiums. 
a Total underwriting profits at £684,929 showed a reduction of 
a approximately £60,000, but in the light of events, the figure was 
— snotable tribute to the stability of the company and to the sound- 
@Ny Fess of its underwriting methods. 
eign 
he DIvIDEND. 


A final dividend was declared of 3s. 3d. per share, making with 
the interim dividend distributed in November, 6s. 6d. for the year, 
the same as for 1930. 
THE OUTLOOK. 
ul’s Commenting on the outlook for the current year, the chairman 
and referred to the vastness and ‘intricacies of the world-wide problems. 
of @Srtain had reason to congratulate herself upon the practical 
red “anner in which she had faced the situation. The splendid response 
the § 4 this country to the demands made upon her had aroused the 
but admiration of foreign observers, but Britain could not hope to 
nstore herself to her former prosperity unless the Government 























po fued the vital problem of curtailing expenditure to an extent which 
would provide material alleviation of the crushing burden of 
W-  B taxation. 
4 The report and accounts were adopted, 
ire 
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CALLENDER’S CABLE AND 
CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


“A MAGNIFICENT RESULT” 


Tue thirty-sixth ordinary general meeting of Callender’s Cable and 
Construction Co., Ltd., was held on May 24th, at the Waldorf Hotel, 
Aldwyeh, London, W.C. 

Sir J. Fortescue Flannery, Bart., D.L., M.Inst.C.E., chairman of 
the company, presiding. 

The secretary (Mr. Howard Foulds, F.C.1.S.) having read tho 
notice convening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, said: Bad as are the 
conditions in this country, the conditions of trade and finance in 
other countries are worse still, but we see signs of improvement, here 
in advance of our neighbours in Europe or across the Atlantic. 
Above all we have upheld our national character for financial stabi- 
lity. We are the most heavily taxed nation in the world ; the most 
highly rated by Local Authorities. Money thus withdrawn is no 
longer available for trade improvement. 

The gross profit for the year is £528,882, compared with £599,547 
which, bearing in mind the difficulties of trade, is a magnificent 
result. Our general expenses show a reduction of nearly £40,000. 
We now recommend the payment of a dividend of 15 per cent., and a 
earry-forward of £292,054, 

Sir Tom CALLENDER’s SPEECH. 

Sir Tom Callender (deputy chairman and managing director) said 
that the depression had been very evident in their business and hac 
left its mark on their balance sheet. Not only had the amount of 
business been smaller but prices had been lower, chiefly by reason of 
the reduction in the standard prices prevailing for the leading articles 
used in their business, all of which had lowered their standard and 
had helped in the reduction of their profits. 

In regard to their home business, their trade, after a period of 
slackness, was beginning once again to advance, and, although it was 
slow, the upward trend of orders wes apparent, during the last few 
weeks especially. Their weekly return sheet showed a large number 
of relatively small orders from all parts of the country, and indicated 
definitely that the industry was again stepping forward. 

The company’s oversea business had been greatly hindered, but 
they had made a strong point of maintaining their offices and connec- 
tions, even at considerable loss, so as to be available immediately 
any improvement occurred. 

In conclusion, in spite of all the difficulties, he looked forward 
with confidence to the future and had every reason to hope for a long 
continuance of satisfactory business for their firm, which this year 
celebrated its Jubilee. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


NEW EUROPE GROUP. | 


. 
An Important Series of Eleven Lectures | 
has been arranged during June and July to explode current myths and 
popular fallacies and to challenge prevailing ideas. Lectures com- 
mence at 8.30 p.m. punctually at Caxton Hall, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


The First Four are as follows :— 











1. (a) That the Bank of England is essential Thursday, \ 
to industrial prosperity. June 9th 
(b) That the Gold Standard is essential to . 
nancial stability. 
By ARTHUR _ KIFSON. | 
Chairman: OLIVER BALDWIN. | 
2. That Poverty is of God. Thursday, } 
By Prof. F. SODDY. June 16th. | 
Chairman: H. W. NEVINSON. | 
3. That Science Bg one ue ene Thursday, | 
By Prof, J. ° } 
Chairman: LEONARD WOOLF, fune 23rd. | 
4. That Civilization is Civilised. Thursday, | 


y C. E. M. JOAD. p —_ 
Chairman: HAROLD NICOLSON. June 30th 
TICKETS, 2/- each, or 15/. for the series, obtainable from the 
SECRETARY, NEW EUROPE GROUP, 55 Gower Street, W.C. 1. 
Tel.: Museum 6926, 
As there is likely to be a considerable demand for tickets application 
should be made for the series immediately. 
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ment which might be given to new enterprises. Many 
enterprises, said Sir Fortescue, which would otherwise be 
fructifying, are destroyed after their birth by the consideration 
that if they succeed the Government takes a large share of 
the profits, but that if they fail the Government makes no 
contribution to the loss of the money. If, said Sir Fortescue, 
**some machinery could be arranged, as I think it could, by 
which enterprises, approved and selected by a Committee of 
the Treasury, should be carried on, on the understanding 
that if they failed the loss of money would be credited in 
future payments of Income Tax—not restored to the enter- 
prising manufacturer, but credited in future years for Income 
Tax payments—then, I think, we should have practical relief 
from the handicap to which I have referred, and many 
enterprises of great pith and moment to the trade of the 
country, and to employment, would be encouraged and 
made possible, which are abandoned to-day.” 
* * * * 
V.0.C. 

The Venezuelan Oil Concessions is evidently benefiting by 
the result of conservative finance in the past. This was 
made clear, at the recent meeting, by Lord Bearsted, who 
also referred to the conservative policy of restricting fresh 
enterprise in exploration and well sinking. Depreciation 
rates, he pointed out, can be reduced in some cases in the 
light of experience, and in others they cease because the 
assets have been entirely written off, while as regards field 
and exploration expenditure, there was a cut last ycar of 
£852,000. Moreover, the company was partly protected 
against the effect of low prices by its close association with 
the Royal Dutch Shell group, without which, in Lord 
Bearsted’s opinion, it would not have been possible for the 
company to dispose of its large production at what could only 
be considered favourable prices in the present state of the 
world’s markets. A.W.K. 
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a pound for the 


CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND 


to The Earl of Arran (Room 5), 17 Buckingham 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 





FREE OFFER 


Unknown’ Authors 


FAMOUS AUTHOR - TUTOR: 
PLAN TO DEVELOS 
LATENT | NT | 


with NEW Literary Talent ? Do 
you feel that YOU could write those 
Articles, News Paras., Stories, etc. | 
which appear every day in pe 
National Press and gain Thousands _ 
of Pounds for the Writers ? Are you } 
convinced that if only you had some | 
assistance you could be a success) | 
If so, | want you to write to me fora | 
Free Copy of my book, “ The Peq 
of Gold.’" You have Talent, you 
have the Will to Win, and I wil 
help you. 


I GUARANTEE 
TO MAKE YOU 
SUCCESSFUL 


under my Personal and Individual Postal Tuition. According to the 
Terms of My Success Guarantee you cannot be a penny worse off. 

If you have written any short MS. enclose it, and I will give you FREE 
OF CHARGE a criticism (for which I usually charge £1 Is. Od.). | 
will be frank and worth having. 

Take your pen in hand AT ONCE! This is no ordinary opportunity— 
Success lies before you—there is no limit to the heights you can climb! 


Write to me NOW. 
Address: Mr. FRANK POTTER (Principal), 
London College of Authorship, 
(Dept. S.7), 37 Albemarle Street, London, W.1, 





Mr. RANK VOTTER, 
F.Z.8., F.C.1., The Famous 


Author-Tutor whose 
Remarkable Offer YOU 
should accept TO-DAY ! 


























‘THE ENGLISH NEWSPAPER 
THROUGH THREE CENTURIES 


This Exhibition of old newspapers from the Library of the 
Press Club traces the development of the English Newspaper 
during the 17th, 18th and 19th centuries. 

A detailed catalogue is available, price 1/-, and a facsimile 
of the Trafalgar Number of ‘The Times” will be presented 

to visitors. 
KINDS OF GOOD BOOKS CAN BE CHOSEN EASILY AT 
AND WE ARE ALWAYS GLAD TO ADVISE AND 
HELP YOU IN YOUR CHOICE, 


J. & E. BUMPUS LTD. 


BOOKSELLERS TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: Mayfair 3601 


ALL 
BUMPLS’‘s, 























A’ NEW LIBERTY SILK 
THE “GOLDEN BIRD” SILK 


NEW DESIGNS & FAST TO WASHING. 


32INS. WIDE 4/9 A YARD. 


PATTERNS FREE. LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT ST., LONDON, W.1, 








THEATRES 








WESTMINSTER, Victoria, S.W.1. (Vic. 0283.) 2/5 to 9/- 
EVERY EVENING (except Monday) at 8.30, Mats., Wed., Thurs. and Sat., 
2.30. (for 3 weeks only.) 

THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 

HAROLD YOUNG, GILLIAN SCAIFE, EUGENE LEAHY. 














THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Paid up Capital vee oe. bk ses £4,500,000 


Reserve Fund £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve — ... | ese ese ose see «-. £2,000,000 
. Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of eve 





description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ba 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 





TALENT 
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Prepaid Classified Adverti 
—.  - sai 
RATES. 
gwo Shillings per ine ts ans averages 36 letters). Head- a SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 
“ap displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent CHC i$ 7 x 
tod line charged as a line, Vouchers sent only to adver- = 7 OT CTORS. TOR rts i EXAMS Seen 
fiwrs whose announcements exceed 9 lines, Series dis- Wiis Messrs. J. & J. Patom having an up-to-date k 
> 24%, for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 73% for 26; 4 saga ae ony ee ee aw 
nls; 24% Jor Srucies howd veh the SPEC. w| | edge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and 10% Jor 52. an eet wk ry the SPEC- ind on the CONTINENT, will be -pleased to aid 
PATOR Office, 99 “pr = » WAC. 1, with remittance to G) | PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
ansure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. b=) CRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE, 
————— m The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
PERSONAL >, ‘ and rough ideas of fees should be given. 
eT TT ATLA es - S.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
LL NERVOUS SPEECH DEFECTS treated by scien- m . Tel.: Mans se 5 
tific voice-building. Beauty of tone in speech & song. wn canten, BE. 4. ee eee See See 
*'Viola de Mengel, Bluthner Studios, 21, Wigmore-st. W. = 
RE you interested in international aifairs? Ii so, ‘ 4; GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
write to-day to APA (All Peoples’ Association). SS red . “ 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, for full particulars. ies Janpac Cruises fill every >) A HAPPY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (6—14}), beautifully 
FAST-OFKF CLOTHING and OLD BOOTS most Ta wl met 1S) individually, really. well fed eb arans sla eae 
C urgently needed for Men, Women and Children. : jolly people and make {fl | iscalconditions. Spacious dormitories in c has po — 
ur poor people in East London slums suffer greatly.— ssi aba jon Mi Dba by ah = lovely grounds, ouanite ool rane ten” prethar ay 
feet Crnuonetal Rants Lost Ri. are ta idee Nn cscres on |e2|_| which cover muaie and school walform, are commcanurat 
Central Ea : ce » M.S. your mind. cal with national financial crisis. 
F you ag oe pogo et amg og ——— | Terms pro rata for children entering now.—Apply 
addressed envelope for particulars to Miss PEARSON y 7 | | HeAD-MISTRESS, Box No. A503, The Spectator, 99 Gower 
Abford House, Wilton Road, §.W. 1. : NORWAY =| Street, London, W.C.1, chitin’ 
UAKERISM.—A Christian faith that is experimental Two Cruises by EMPRESS OF WERESFORD HOUSE, EAST i (rec 
without formulated creed and ritual, which has AUSTRALIA (22,00C tons), Biggest ° B.o.E.). a a ge neg renee i, 
ved helpful to many seekers after a true way of life. British Ship cruising Norway. July 14, | | for examinations and University — Apply PRINCIPALS 
}nformation and literature sent free on application to to Fjords and North Cape. From <| - - - - 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS HOME SERVICE COMMITTEF, Friends Southampton and Immingbam, 14¢ O| OURNEMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL, 
House, Euston Road, London, N.W. 1. days from 21 Gns. July 29, to Norwich Avenue, Bournemouth. 
Fjords and Northern Capitals. From 





0 those interested in Work for Peace and International 
Understanding.—Voluntary Secretarial Help with 
international correspondence badly needed. Languages an 
advantage but not essential.—Anyone able to spare a few 
brs. wkly. please write Miss Pyk, 44 Up. Park Rd., N.W.3. 
*¥7ERBA AMARGA” TEA RADICALLY CURES 
RHEUMATISM AND BLADDER TROUBLE 
CAUSED BY URIC ACID. 4s. 6d. per packet (enough for 
acure; money returned in full if no relief obtained).— 
Sole Importer: G. Ltoyb, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leics. 


——— 
LECTURES 
OF 














NIVERSITY 


A Course of six Lectures on “ The United States 
Constitution as an Experiment in Democracy ”’ will be 
| soe under the Watson Chair Foundaticn of the Sulgrave 

anor Board by THE HON. JAMES M. BECK (Member 
of Congress and formerly Solicitor-General of the United 
States) at KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, 
W.C. 2), at 5.30 p.m. on the undermentioned dates : 

Chairmen : 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Lee of Fareham, 
C., G.C.B. 


LONDON. 


June 15th : 


The Rt. Hon. Lord Macmillan. 


June 17th: 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Austen Chamberlain, 


June 20th ; 


The Rt. Hon. Lord Justice Slesser, P.C. 
June 24th: Dr. W. R. Halliday, M.A., LL.D. 
June 27th: The Rt. Hon. Lord Atkin, P.C. 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
8. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 


June 22nd : 











CINEMAS 
CA DEM Y CINEMA 
Oxford Street (Opp. Warings). Ger. 2981, 


SIXTH WEEK. 
Exclusive Run, Leontine Sagan’s 
“MADCHEN IN UNIFORM.” 

A Psychological Study of 
Adolescence, 


And the Submarine Drama 
“MEN LIKE THESE.” 





CAMBRIDGE THEATRE. 
Cambridge Circus, Tem. Bar 6056, 


T HE 


SUNDAY, JUNE 5tu, 





Exclusive Premier Presentation Fritz Lang's Great Film 
Sensation *‘ M.’”’ 
A Nero Production. 


Prices, 1s. 6d. to 8s. 6d. 





Continuous Performance. 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





BADICATSE DISEASE 
by subscribing to the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL 
(Founded 1746) 
and give the patients an opportunity to become 
young women worthy of our race, 
Please send a Special Donation to 
Secretary, 283 Harrow Road, London, W.9. 


16,000 long glorious day by the sea, or in the 


country, this summer. COST 2s. EACH. WILL YOU 
HELP TO GIVE 12 HOURS’ HAPPINESS at 2d. AN 
HOUR to children of poverty from slum homes of East 
London’s Endless Environs? Please respond liberally 
to THE SUPERINTENDENT, EAST END MISSION, 
Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, ¥. 1. 


SECRETARIAL “AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 


OME CIVIL, INDIAN CIVIL, CONSULAR, F.O. 
Preparation by Staff of over 30 Tutors, 
DAVIES’S, 5 Sussex Place, W. 2. Padd. 3352. 

SHORT COURSE BEGINS JUNE 27th, 





EAST END CHILDREN will have a 














Immingham, 14 days from 21 Gns. 


SEALED ORDERS 


3 days’ delightful Holiday Cruise on 
the great white EMPRESS OF 
AUSTRALIA (22,000 tons). From 
Southampton, July 9. Returning 
July 12. From £3. 


August Bank Holiday 


Special Five days’ Cruise by 20,009 
tons DUCHESS OF RICHMOND. 
From Liverpool to Santander (Spain), 
July 30. From £5. 

Write for Canpac Cruise 


Programme to A. R. Powell, 
Cruise Department: 


CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 


62-65 Charing Cross, London, S.W. 1 
103 Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3 
or Local Agents. 


TRAVEL SYSTEM + WORLDS 
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ROEBEL EDUCATION INSTITUTE COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 


SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
S.W. 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman: 
Ek. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. M. 
Jebb, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarship 
Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Education 
apply to the SECRETARY 

lean OF TAXES EXAMINATION, 





SPECIAL PREPARATION CAN NOW BE 
OBTAINED AT DAVIES’S, 5 SUSSEX PLACE, W. 2. 
PADD. 3352. 

Mane GREY TRAINING COLLEGE, Salusbury 
Road, London, N.W.6. Recognised by the 
Board of Education and University of London, Pre- 
paration for London Teachers’ Diploma, Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate, Teachers’ Certiticate and Diploma 
of the National Froebel Union. Students eligible ‘for 
Board of Education Grants, 
For further particulars as to Halls of Residence, &c., 
apply Principal. 
Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, M.A. 


RAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK, 


sf. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 

Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
‘ourses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c. Courses 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full 
narticulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 

















TREFRIW SPA WATER 


TAKEN AT HOME 


cures RHEUMATISM 


It costs nothing to write for 

particulars of these wonderfully 

curative waters and how this 

simple, efficacious and inexpen- 

sive treatment is supplied direct 
to patients through post. 


Manager, Pumproom and Baths, 
Trefriw Wells, Trefriw, N. Wales. 


(Member of British Spas Federation.) 





THREE BOARDERS’ ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, of £50, £40 and £30 respectively, will be awarded 
on the results of an examination to take place in June for 
admission to School in September, Candidates should be 
over 12 and under 15 on July Ist.—For particulars apply 
to the HEAD-MisTrREss. Last date for receiving entries 
June 15th. 


R. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY.— Moderate 
inclusive fee. Individual attention, Head-Mistress, 
Miss E. (. NIGHTINGALE, M.A, 


Sour LANDS School, Exmouth, Devon.—Boarding 
and day school for girls. Education for careers con- 
sidered especially. Health record high.—HEAD-MISTRESS, 


S* MICHAEL'S SCHOOL, CIRENCESTER, GLOS, 
b (English Church). Beautiful house and grounds, 
Qualified staff.—Apply SISTER-IN-CHARGE. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 
school on modern public school lines, 
by the Board of Education and the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 
staff. Principal: Miss LUCRETIA M. CAMERON, Fin. Hon, 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 


HE LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff: Prepara- 
tion for academic and music examinations ; extensive 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 
swimming, excellent health resort; individual care.—~ 
Scholarships available——Apply the PRINCIPALS. 


S*: BRANDON’S BRISTOL, 
4 


, 
(Founded 1831.) 
Public School for the Daughters of Clergy and Laity. 
Hon. Secretary : The Rey. C. 8. L. ALFORD, M.A.Cantab, 
Head-Mistress : i M. ALMOND, M.A. (Oxon.), 
FEES. 

Non-Foundationers (Daughters of Clergy or Laity), 
£120 per annum, 
Foundationers (Daughters of Clergy only), £70—£73 
yer annum. 
, ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP £35 p.a. offered for 
competition July 5th and 6th, (Daughters of Clergy 
over 9 and under 15 July Ist). Papers according to age, 
Particulars on application. 


YT. PAUL’S GIRLS SCHOOL, 

S BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH, W. 6. 

The NEXT EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION 
SCHOLAKSHIPS will take place on TUESDAY, 
WEDNESDAY, and THURSDAY, July 5th, 6th, 7th. 
These scholarships exempt the holders from payment of 
tuition fees. Application should be made to the High 
Mistress at the School. The last day for the registration 

















SUSSEX, 





Boarding 
Recognized 




















of candidates is Saturday, June 18th. 
CO-EDUCATION 
HE New Sehool (founded 1925), 94-98 Leigham Court 
Road, Streatham Hill, 8.W.16. Day Schoot 


(with Hostel) for boys and girls on the methods of Rudolt 
Steiner.—For prospectus apply to the SECRETARY. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
(olgton’s SCHOOL, Stapleton, Bristol. End, 1708, 


180 boys, all boarders. Low fees. Leaving Seholar- 
ships.—Prospectus from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER. 














R. SCHMIDT’S BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
above ST. GALL (Switzerland). 
Boys AGED 8-20, 

Preparation for Universities, Technical High School, 
Academy of Commerce. Modern languages. German 
Courses under GOVERNMENT AUSPICES in the 
Governmental certificate of graduation. 

HOLIDAY COURSES. 

Summer and winter sporis. 2,500 feet above sea, 

Moderate fees. 





RENSHAM HEIGHTS, FARNHAM, SURREY, 
Scholarship Examinatiovs held in May. Two 


scholarships of seventy-five guineas and two of fifty 
guineas per annum open to boys and girls between the 
ages of eight and fourteen years. For particulars apply to 
the HEAD-MASTER. 


EWTOWN SCHOOL, WATERFORD.— Founded by 
N Soe. of Friends 1798. Opened to public 1874, 














Recently reorganized and extended. Apply Hrap-MAsTER, 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES . MISCELLANEOUS 
a A ‘Tobacco. * BiZIM ” Clears te 
EBRIGHT SCHOOL, WOLVERLEY, near KID- 


} DERMINSTER.—The Governors are able to offer 
@ first rate education for £70 p.a., owing to endowment. 
Additional buildings at a cost of £45,000 opened in 1931. 
University Exhibitions of £100 p.a. offered annually.— 
Apply, HEAD-MASTER. 


ELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET.—A further 
New Wing is to be opened in September, giving 
additional accommodation. Prospectus and full parti- 
culars, BURSAR, Wellington School, Somerset. Last day 
for Entrance Scholarships, June 11th. 











BOOKS, &c. 


VERY MONTH OVER 28,000 people read The East 

End Star. Full of fascinating articles and pictures 

of East End life. Send your name and address, and 

we will send you a copy of this month’s issue.— 

SUPERINTENDENT, EAST END MISSION, Stepney General 
Hall, Commercial Road London, E. 1. 


SE 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
AM to Pan AND COMPOSERS invited forward MSS. 
ri 














to Publishers of over 30 years standing.” £50° Cash 

izes for Poems. Catalogues free.—STOCKWELL LTD., 
29 Iudgate Hill, London. 

Avs TORS’ MSS. typed, 1s. per 1,000 words. Short 


stories and articles return of post if desired.— 
. CAREY, 





3 Bay House, Ickenham, Middlesex. 


| Fue to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
hours profitable ; booklet free. —REGENT INSTITUTE 
(Dept. 85). Ww.& ~ 


Roe MASSEY, Literary Agent.-—Good storics, 
&c., required. -Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALPMASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. * 


ONG-POEMS Wanted. “ongs and musical composi- 
tions also considerc! or publication. . Known and 
unknown writers invited send MSS.—PETER DEREK, 
Lrp., 1 -pt. Z.B., 108 Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C. 


HE Tr. c& BAR PUBLISHING CO., LtD., specializes 

in introducitog the work of new writers. Novels, 

Belles Lettres, Poetry,-Plays and MSS. on special 

subjects, book length only, promptly considered. 

Generous terms for suitable work, Address MSS., 
80 St. Martin's Court, W.C. 2. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES. paid for GOLD, 
SILVER and SOVEREHIGNS, Banknotes _ per 
return. Also in urgent’ need of ola English Silver, 
BShefficld Plate, Jewellery, Diamonds, Antiques and 
Dental Plates (not vuleanite). Large or ‘small quantities. 
Goods returned if price not accepted. Send or bring 
your odd bits, &o., to BENTLEY and CO., 74, New 
Yond Street, London, W.1. 





Regent House. Palace Gate, 


























FOR SALE 
NATIVE Sponges.—Write ‘‘ Spong,’’ 





Bimini, Bahamas. 





The Most 
ENCHANTING 
HOLIDAY 


from 32/6 
ADAYINCLUSIVE 


CRUISES 











100, post free, plain or cork-tippe 1, 
Remit to a pk J.J. Pre mii oe {Or 58s, te 
Piccadilly, W.1. “ SOLACE CIRC LES” Pipe To 
the finest combination ever discovered of Choice: sic, 
Tobaccos: every pipeful an indescribable Pleasure; 
12s. 6d. per $-Ib. tin, post extra. 





ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stoanne Stock! 
etc., always in stock. Tweed patterns free ings, 
quest.- MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State, * 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your om 

Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporatey 
Artistic and original work from £3 3s. Specimens gen 

free.—HENRYA.WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London we 











TO LET, &c. 
N. Wales, Glyn Valley, to let, fur. bnglw., 3 bed. rms. 
Box A.502. : 











——————_—_—= 
HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





the PERFECT SHIP... 
the PERFECT HOLIDAY 


N° other Liner afloat can offer 
you such charm and comfort. 
Glorious Games Decks, beautiful 
Public Rooms, silent Card Room, 
delightful ° Ballroom, Verandah 
Café, exquisite Louis XIV Restaur- 
ant, Open Air Tiled Swimming 
Bath, Gymnasium, silent Sun-Decks 
away from Games. Every State- 
room a Cabin-de-Luxe. 


NORWEGIAN CRUISES 


13 DAYS JULY 9 90 DAYS 
20 GNS. FROM 30 GNS. 
To Iceland, Spitzbergen, 
North Cape and the 


JUNE 11 
FROM 


To the Norwegian Fjords 


and Bergen. a 
JUNE 95 13 DAYS Norwegian Fjords. 
FROM 20 GNS. JULY 30 13 DAYS 
To the Norwegian Fjords, FROM 20 GNS. 
Bergen, Oslo and Copen- To the Norwegian Fjords 
hagen. and Bergen. 


Write for al!-the-year Cruising Brochure 


BLUE STAR LINE: 


3 Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1. (Whitehall 2266) 
Liverpool: 10 Water Street, and Principal Tourist Agents 








CVS—133 





es 
a* BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hote 
comforts with baths and other advantages of @ 





Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 314. Lift, 
ATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL—Fint 


class residential. Fully licensed. A.A. R.A, 
.Large Garage. Historical associations from A D. 1759, 
SROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
‘BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with ; & c. water, 
Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A, 
Illd. Guide from J. T. CuLL EY, Manager 


DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
Crescent. Tgms.: ‘‘Melcrest,” Edinburgh. Tel. 207501. 


ASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL, 
Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms, 
English chef. Winter terms from 2} gns. ’Phone 311, 














ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S.—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
Hydro. For health, comfort, and pleasure, 279 


Bedrooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s, 
per day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians, 


EFRESH YOURSELVES in English 
Ask for nea List (3d., post omg! “ 180 INNS and 


TELS managed by 
PEOPLE’S REF RESUMES : HOUSE *ssoc IATION, 





Country, 





P. R. H. A., LtD., St. aacouate HOvse, 193 Regent 
STREET, W. 1. 


EIGNMOUTH (near)—HUNTLY, Bishopsteignton, 
T Gardens 5 acres. Haldon Golf Course near. Hard 
Court, billiards. Turkish and electric baths in house. 


ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
T ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated Tariff 
apply RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 2655. 


HERE to Stay in London—THE LODGE, 1 

St. George’s Square, 8.W.1. Room and Break. 

fast 5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly.— With dinner 6s. 64., og 
2 guineas weekly. 




















RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal)—GLEN ROTHAY. 
(near).—SKELWITH BRIDGE, 

AVIEMORE (inverness-shire).—AVIEMORE, 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM, 

—PULTENEY. 

<r YORK HOUSE, 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL, 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA.—BERESFORD, 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK. 
BOURNEMOUTH. fm see ge HYDRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN, 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER, 
BRIGHTON.—KINGS 

—ROYAL ALBION. 

—ROYAL CRESCENT, 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean). ms ‘UDOR CLOSE, 
BRODICK.—DOUGLAS HOT 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal). GREAT NORTHERN, 
BUTTERMERE (Lake District)—VICTORIA, 
CALLANDER a 27 alae 

2A hW 


CAMBRIDGE.—BULL 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry). yaiaaee F, 
CHELTENHAM.—LILLEY BR 
CHESTER.—GROSVENOR. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN, 
Sac yar J ABBEY, 

CONWAY (N, W. STLE, 
CRAWFORD, N. B. (Lanark). —CRAWFORD, 
CROWBOROUGH. —BEACON, 
CROYDON (Surrey).—SHIRLEY PARK, 
DORCHESTER.—KING’S ARMS, 
DORKING. 
DROITWICH SPA.—W ORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

THS 
DUMFRIES.— 
EDZELL (Vorfarshire)— ——PANMU RE, 
ELIE (Fife).—M I 
ENNERDALE LAKE ‘(Cumb, ).—ANGLER’S, 
EXMOUTH.—MAER BA 
FALMOUTH.—FAL MOU tit. 
GAIRLOCH (Ross-shire).—GAIRLOCH, 
GLENLYON (Perthshire)—FORTINGALL. 
GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.—GRANT ARMS. 
GRASMERE.—PRINCE OF WALES LAKE, 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants.).—¥OX AND PELICAN, 
HARLECH (Wales).—ST, DAVID’S, 














HARROGATE.—CAIRN, 
HASTINGS.—QUEEN’S. 

HORN’S CROSS (N. Devon).—HOOPS INN 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


LINKS. 

ILKLEY.—WELLS HOUSE. 

INVERNESS.—CALEDONIAN. 

KENMORE (Perths.)}—TAYMOUTH CASTLE, 

KINGUSSIE (Inverness-shire),—STA 

ane * (Montgomery: shire). — LAKE 

LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL, 

LEAMINGTON SPA.—REGENT. 

LIPHOOK (Hants.).—ROYAL ANCHOR. 

LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL v ICTORIA, 

LLANDRINDOD WELLS.—YE WELLS. 

LLANDUDNO.—GOGARTH ABBEY. 
—IMPERIAL HOTEL, 














RETURNED TO-MORROW 


lowest prices — Finest quality 











LOCH AWE (Argyllshire)—LOCH AWE, 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
-—HYDE PARK (Knightsbridge). 
—IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W.C. 1. 
—KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell Xt, WL. 1. 
~—KINGSLEY, Hart St., W.0. 1 
—PALACE, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
—THAC KERAY, Gt. Russell st, W.C. 1. 
—WAVERLEY, Southampton Row, W.C.1 
LYME REGIS.—THE BAY, 
LYNTON.—LEE ABBEY. 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO, 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 


MIDHURST.—SPREAD EAGLE. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS, 
MONTROSE (Forfarshire)—BENTS., 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLFVIEW, 
ROYAL MARINE. 
NEWCASTLE (Co. Down). —SLIEVE DONARD, 
NEWQUAY. yr — 
OBAN.—ALEXAND 
—GRE, AT lar ESTE RN, 
ot | 


ST 

PAIGNTON. = GNTON PALACE, 

—REDCLIFFE., 
PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AU STELL BAY. 
PENMAENMAWR (N. Wales).—GRAND, 
PERTH.—ROYAL GEORGE. 

—STATION, 
|. PITLOCHRY.—A THOLL PALACE 
PRINCETOWN (near).—TWO BRIDGE ES. 
REDHILL AND REIGATE.—FONTHILL., 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey ).—BAY, 
RIPON.—RIPON SPA. 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).—GT. NORTHERN, 
RUGBY.—ROYAL GEORGE. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—CHY -AN-ALBANY. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SEAVIEW (I.0.W.).—PIER. 
SHALDON (S. Devon).—DUNMORE. 
SHAP (Westmorland).—SHAP WELLS, 
SIDMOUTH.— BELMONT, 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES, 
SOUTHSEA.—GLADSTONE. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA.—BEN WYVIS. 
TEIGNMOUTH.—GLENDARAGH., 
—(nr.) HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON 
TEMPLECOMBE — (Somerset).—TEMPLECOMBE 
HOUSE. 

TENBY (Pembrokeshire).—IMPERIAL, 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE, 
TORQUAY.—GRAND. 

—OSBORNE 

—ROSETOR, 

—VICTORIA AND ALBERT, 
TROON.—MARINE. 
TURNBERRY.—TURNBERRY. 
WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER, 
WEMYSS BAY.—SKELMORLIE HYDRO, 
WINCHESTER.—ROYAE. 

WINSFORD (Somersct).—ROYAL OAK, 
WOODHALL SPA (Lincs.).—EAGLE LODGE 
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